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‘FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonpon, June 14, 1836. it th’s summer 

The metropolis is literally convulsed with political excitement. The Lords | They say that Buna will »of have Drury Lane Theatre next season, and that 
and the Commons are playing at cross purposes, and what shall be the end, wiser Captain Polhill, the ex-lessee, is the real lessee 
heads than mine are at a loss to ascertain 
State does not get wrecked or water logged, we are safe enough 
The session of Parliament will probably last until the middle of August—un- Polhill, is it likely that he would positively refuse said Polhill to bring out the 








*-. . “ { 
less, what Ido not anticipate—there be a dissolution. The town is crowded opera at Drury Lane Theatre? Surciy, the actual lessee, (were Captain Polhill | 
And if} if it would jaunt on for ever; the muscle works uthethigh; the man at the same 


with people, and the haw/ fon is becoming very numerous. We have no novel- such), would have a direct control over the nominal—if Bann be such 
ties in art, few in literature, and scarcely any in scandal. It is not every day | Pojhill is the avowed lessee next year, would he wait until then to bring out his 
that a Minister of State commits a fzwx pas with a young, lovely, and fashion- opera at his own theatre? The Drury Lane proprietors, want, as rent, £2000 
able poetess ! | on the nail, or £3000 security. Now, Bunn has had a most prosperous season 
The whirl of fashionable life has somewhat kept up the excitement caused by | think of the run of ¢he Jewess, the Siege of Rochelle, Chevy Chace, and Mali 
the law proceedings, ex parte Norton, against Lord Melbourne. Various are j bran’s extraordinary and unabated attraction—surely Bunn must have realized 
the rumors as to the particulars of the ease, but the reputation of the lady—fair| the necessary sum long since 





He pays Malibran 125 guineas her night, which 
as frail—is now at zero. She, it would seem, has long been playing the wanton, | at three nights per weck, is 375 guineas for Madame’s siz hours’ performance! ! 
and some of the journals give a long list of her gallants. Much of this,no} Another report is, that Pothili will become lessee of Covent Garden—not at all 
doubt, must be merely rumor. but it is more than probable that the lady has been, | probable. He is a very nice fellow, but he is quite unfitted to be manager of a 
what is called in the slang dialect, “a loose fish.” The trial comes on next} theatre. 

week, and the “ fashionable world” will have scandal enough. The doubt is 


bility, that the King of the Belgians and Lord Mulgrave, (the Irish Viceroy), | a debut here, but it was a failure. 
are to be summoned as witnesses, it being alleged that, although they are not} Mr. and Mrs. Planche have brought out a new piece at the Haymarket. It has 
mixed up in Lord Melbourne’s affatr, they can prove that the lady was quite a8} had every success. It is called “ The Ransom,” and is founded on a French 


has been such a dead loss tor the two last seasons, that he would not have opened | 


J , « } or} a ‘ 
Now, although Edo not } 


| COACH-HORSES. 

WHAT DO THEY THINK OF THE COACH } 
ain from its stoppage at an inn-door, there is a sort of 

ment; the inside passengers settle themselves in their 

on the outside; adjust themselves to 


} W hen a coach sets ott 
| freshness and recorame 





| corners, or mterchange 


ae} . " hs he ves 7 o , } . . . 
N'importe ! so that the vessel of pretend to be possessed of very much exclusive news, yot I think [can make a | their seats and their bits of footing; the young woman looks, for the ninety-ninth 
fair guess at the probability of a statement. If Buna were merely acting for | time, to her box; the 


~achman is indifferent and scientific; he bas the ease of 
| power in his face; he shakes the reins; throws out a curve or so of knowing 
| whip, as an angler does his line; and the horses begin to ply their never-ending 

r. A horse’s hind leg on the road, to any eye looking down upon it, seems as 


| time dances a little bit: the hoek joint looks intensely angular, and not to be hit 
(it is horrible to think of wounding it): the hoof bites mto the earth; wheels and 

“43 scem made to work together like machinery; and on go the patient creatures 
they Know not why nor whither, chewing the unsatisfactory bit, wondering (if 
they wonder at all) why iney may not hold their heads down, and have tails longer 

than five inches ; and occasionally giving one another’s noses 4 consolatory ca- 
| ress. It is curious to see sometimes how this affection seems to be all on one side. 
One of the horses zoes dumbly talking as it were, to the other, and giving proofs 
of the pleasure and coinforts it takes in society: while the other, making ao sort 
ot acknowledgment, keeps the “even tenor of its way,” turning neitherto the 
right nor left, nor condescending to give or receive the least evidence of the possi- 





bility of a satisfaction. It seems to say “ you may be as amiable and as patient 
: > . } as l 2ASE 5 t art 5 “ 4 i i 

Charies Kemble and family are on the wing for Italy. ‘The object of the tour | 95 YOU please; for my part, I_am resolved to be a mere piece of the m Imai 
held that there is not enough of /egal proof. We hear it spoken of, as a proba- is, that Miss Adelaide Kemble may complete her musical education. She mad: any se 


and to give these fellows behind us no reason whatsoever to suppose, that 
ntimental compromise with their usurpations over us.” 


| Horses in a coach must certainly be the most patient, or the most indifferent, or 
| the most unthinking of animals. The mule seems to have an opinion of his 


| of it under the butcher's or baker’s go-cart. Hlarnessed elephants would be im 
g P # 


much a Lais as a Sappho! But, if summoned for ¢haé purpose, it must be by piece which is founded upon an aneedote in the life of Montesquieu. Ellen T'ree | convenient, They would be for readjusting their buckles 


own; he is not to be driven so easily. ‘Thedog passes a horrible, unsatisfied time 


and making inquiries, 


Lord Melbourne ; and, independent of the presumption that he would not be| is the heroine, and is falsely accused of robbing her benefactor of money to pur- | with their trunks, into the behavior of the postillion. They might, to be sure, 
alf 


likely to~place his own friends in such a situation, it 1s not probable that his} chase her father’s ransom, which, after all, has secretly been sent by Montesquieu. | help with the other trunks, und perform the part of half horse, hi 
The | Llama of Peru has inconvenient tricks, if you ill-use him; and so has the camel. 


Lordship would shew himself to be so little a man of gallantry asto seek to} The acting of Ellen Tree makes the piece—although it is neatly written 
blacken, by evidence in a court of law, the fallen reputation of a woman. French original is closely adhered to. 

I have some reason to know that Lord Melbourne’s wish was, and is, to avoid 
this trial, and that the most liberal offers were made to the plaintiff, to induce the} mid-day—was lighted up with splendor. Charlotta Grisi, St. Romain, and Per- 
withdrawal of the suit. [f, however, Norton means to go for a divorce, there} rot, danced (at a concert!), and the wind-up was Bochsa’s Voyage Musical, a 
must be a verdict in his favor in a court of law, as the Legislature will not other- musical medley, illustrated by scenes and tableauz vivantes. Sheridan Knowles 
wise annul the marriage ; and, besides this, Norton is evidently urged on by the| recited Collins’ Ode to the Passions, to which were adapted orchestral illustrations 
Tory party who wish to drive Melbourne from the Cabinet. They may do this, by M. Bochsa. The reeitation was very fine, and Knowles wound it up with 
if, as reported, some of Lord Melbourne’s letters to Mrs. Norton contain ex-| some sweet lines of his. own, éuplimentary to the poetic genius of Collins. and 
pressions personally disrespc. ul tothe King. A man may be a fool, but it is! the musical genius of Bochsa. 
not decorous for his Prime Minister to call him one. The end of the Tories will Knowles has no regular engagement *—it is said he has a play nearly finished 
be served by the publicity of such letters. —that he will complete it so as to have it acted in October, at Drury Lane or 

The Prince and Princess of Capua have quitted England. The wits say, in | Covent Garden, and that Miss Elphinstone will perform the part of the heroine. 
allusion to the fourfold celebration of their marriage, that their’s is a ‘‘ quadruple} It is a pity that Knowles allows his fine genius torust; he can write so much bet- 
alliance.” The happy couple are to meet the King of Naples at Vienna, where, I] ter than he can act, that he never should act. 
presume, forgiveness will Le the order of theday. The King goes from Vienna} De Beriot’s concert, on Thursday, was abumper. The tickets were a guinea 
to Amsterdam, thence to London, and home, via Paris. He is in quest of | each, and there were about 2000 persons in the Concert room of the opera. Asa 
wife. violin player De Beriot is a worthy rival of Paganini: he has tone, while the 

A curious circumstance occurred at Kensington one morning last week. The} other has execution. Paganini will astonish, De Beriot’s grace and finish naust 
Dutchess of Kent had given a grand assembly at Kensington Palace, and about} delight. Malibran and Grisi sang a duet, by Marliani,—a commonplace, but the 
3 in the morning the young Duke of Roxburgh drew up at Kensington turnpike | blending of the voices was exquisite. Asa violinist, M. Ole Bull, the Dane, is 
gate. The toll collector demanded sixpence, as the toll for the carriage and horses. | nearly equal to De Beriot. 

Footman or coachman had not a penny, and when they asked the Duke for the! Rothschild and Rossini—both of whom deal in notes—have been together at 


blunt, his Grace found out that he, too, was pennyless. He handed his card to| Brussels. Both dined with King Leopold. Rossini got the order of Leopold, 


Kite, the tollman, who plainly told him he could not trust him! He was a| and Meyerbeer is to have the same honor. 
money receiver, not a money lender, and the short and the long of it was, that if 
his Grace did not pay the sixpence, he must not pass the gate. The footman saw 
a policeman, and applied to him for the loan of the sixpence; but the policeman 
was equally poor with the rest. The footman then took off his coat and left it} ‘The country seat is situated in Marshfield, about thirty’miles, in a southerly 
with Kite as security, whereupon the carriege was allowed to pass ! direction from Boston, and lying on what is generally denominated the North 

Prince Talleyrand is said to be at the point of death, and all his family have | Shore. The ‘ modest mansion” of the senator stands upon a broken and beauti- 
left Paris to meet him. fully diversified plain. A short distance to the west, this plain abruptly rises 


, . , into a swell, which, broken by hills of various dimensions, finally towers into a 
The Duke of Sussex, who has long been afflicted with cataract in both eyes, lofty summit, adorned and variegated | y lawns and forest trees. F A mile to the 


was operated upon on Friday by Alexander, the oculist, who removed them in | east spreads the broad expanse of the ocean. The mansion is a neat and com- 
12 minutes. The Duke is now in a fair way of recovery. He has been nearly} modious edifice, of two stories, with an attic, surrounded by a broad and beau- 
blind since 1834. tiful piazza, supported by Doric columns, calling to mind Cicero’s description of 


. : . a house, which a distinguished and respectable character should choose for his 
The Duchess of Bediord wht nee (= her own right) Baroness Beau- residence. ‘It is neither small, mean, nor sordid; nor on the other hand, en- 
champ and Mandant. These baronies have been in abeyance, and the Dutchess} Jarved with profane and wanton extravagance.” 


is the next heir. There is no second peerage in the house of Russell, and her he furniture, though not indicative of lavish expenditure, has a propriety of 
Grace’s son, Lord J. Russell, would, on her decease, become Baron Beauchamp adaptation, and indicates a refinement of taste. The walls of one of the rooms 


. is decorated with paintings of rural character, some of which are interesting 
an Mandant. If the 3 rath wore known, ey 7 scandalmongers, the Dutchess illustrations of a puso the chace in the different stages of its progress sie 
is nota hater of Edwin Landseer, the painter ! while the shelves of his library are filled with volumes of such a description as 

The Dukes of Orleans and Nemours have proceeded from Berlin to Vienna,| reveal a hint that Mr. Webster goes not there for clients, nor fur the study of 
and have been received by the Emperor of Austria with extreme attention. He} politics, but to enjoy the quietude of retirement, the amusements of the chace, the 


isi , relaxation of country life, and the healthful exercises and invigorating influences 
has peid thea» repeated visite, and they are ut Come Nesey Guy: Tip Tiagente of agricultural pursuits. An observatory which he has erected, commands a 


ast} eng abe a eee youns Napoleon died), and the Princes vast extent of the ocean and surrounding country; witha glass, Cape Cod and 
were among the invited. ‘They wore the uniform of French Generals, with the Cape Ann are sometimes visible. Mr. Webster occupies and cultivates what 
tiband of the Legion of Honor. They are amazingly fond of dancing, and had! were once two very large farms, on one of which he has now growing upwards 
enough of it at the grand assembly given by Prince Metternich. The gentlemen’ Of ten ey oe y a He — a — o ree —- se- 
of Vienna wore Hungarian costumes, (the handsomest in Europe), and the Duke! YDtY head of cattle, with the usual! quota of horses, hogs, poultry, and 
ied . employs from twenty to thirty hands. 
of Orleans opened the ball with the Princess Metternich; the Duke of Nemours ie~siarer—bieianides s 
followed with the Princess Estherhazy, and the Archduke Charles was next,} Tae Works or Joan Knox's Watca —For the following curious, but au- 


: : o se thentic statement, which will be perused with universal interest, we are indebted 
with the Countess of St. Aulair, the wife of the French Ambassador. The to a respectable correspondent :—‘‘ The works of the watch, which actually be- 


French Princes would leave Vienna on June 10, and return to France via Italy. longed to John Knox, {the hero of the reformation in Scotland,) was purchased 
The King of Naples was expected at Vienna. at Mr. Richard Mitcheit’s auction, in Monaghan, on the 5th instant, by Doctor 


alah Cees SB nend See beet - ! niet. Last M‘Dowell, in whose museum it is now placed. {t was brougit from Edinburgh 
glish Opera House has been crowded during the last fortnig about sixty years ago, by a man of the name of Finley, eho aald the enserend 


week the routine of nightly performance includes The Farmer’s Story, Matteo kept the works; afterwards he sold the works to Mr. Mitchell. “John Knox” 
Falcone, and Gordon the Gipscy. In these three pieces, Mrs Keeley, Mrs. F’.| isengraved on the works, A.D., 1525, and also the maker's naine, “J. Rousseau, 
Matthews, Serle, Wrench, Bland, Parkins, and Flemming, have ample opportu- | Geneve, ” Itappears from the history of Knox's life, that he was in Ge- 
nity of display. These plays are on again this week, and will be continued re men gras, pg: - sve where - diod. From the date, 
until a new play, by Peake, and a new opera, (‘The Prize of the Alhambra), by the work is years old; notwithstanding, tt is in good order, and regular in its 
Capt. Polhiil, are quite ready to take their place. This theatre is worked by the | who saw the cases says, they were curiously and beautifully chased, the outside 











MR. WEBSTER’S COUNTRY SEAT. 
The Taunton Whig has a sketch of “a visit to Mr. Webster’s country seat,” 
from which we collect the following information :— 





ostler. The 


| But the horse, when once he is ground well into the road, seems to give up having 


Bochsa’s concert, on Friday, took place at the Opera house, which—albeit in| animal spirits made tobe mistaken for it: for the breeding of 





movements, though curious, sirong, and singular in construction. A gentleman 
actors on their Own responsibility, and it pays exceedingly well. To Arnold it | one connected together by a hasp and staple. Beliast News Letter 








any sortof mind of his own—that is to say, if he ever had any, except what his 
horses is such im 
England that, generally speaking, when they are not all blood and fire, they seem 
nothing but stupid acquiescence, without will, without curiosity, without the 
power of being roused into resistance, except, poor souls! when their last hour is 
come, and non-resistance itself can go no further, but lies down to die. Wedock 
their tails to subject them to the flies; fasten their heads back to hinder them from 
seeing their path; and put blinkers at their eyes for fear of their getting used to 
the phenomena of carriage and wheels behind him. What must they think (if 
they think at all) of the eternal mystery thus tied to their bodies, and rattling 
and lumbering at their heels ?—of the load thus fastened to them day by day, go~ 
ing the same road for no earthly —_ (intelligible to the horse-capacity) and. 
every now and then depositing, taking up, other animals, whe walk on their 
hind-legs, and occasionally come and stroke their noses, kick their bellies, and gift 
them with iron shoes ? 

Well, circumstances drive us, as we drive the horses,—perhaps with as many 
smiling remarks on the part of other beings at our thinking as little of the matter 
—so we nust be moving on 





Mine Host, orn Innkeepers’ Ways.—I will conclude with a story told me 
the other day by a Kentish gentleman, of an innkeeper’s “ ways” on the Dover 
road. Two gentlemen having dined and staid all night, called for the bill the 
next morning, and one of them happened to be within ear-shot when the waiter 
went to the landlord to have it made out, and overheard the following colloquy :— 

Waiter—Please, Sir, the gemmen in No. 5 wants their bill. 

Landlord—Very well, (taking down a printed form,) ket met hear what they 
have had. 

Waiter—Soup, Sir. 

Landlord—Soup—very well. What sort was it 3 

Waiter— Mock turtle. 

Landtord—Mock turtle—three shillings. Did they make any remark about is ¢ 

Waiter—No, Sir; only one of them said it was werry > 

Landlord—Did they eat of it twice ? 

Waiter— Yes, Sir. 

Landlord—Oh! then, mock turtle, five shillings; now go on. 

Waiuter—Fried sole and shrimp sauce. 

Landlord—Fried sole, two shillings; shrimp sauce, one,—thsee shillings. Did 
they make any remark about that ? 

V aiter—One of them said that the fish was werry fresh. 

Landlord—Indeed !—then fried sole, three shillings—shrimp sauce, one and siz, 
—four and six. Now go on. 

Waiter—Small leg of Welsh mutton, potatoes, and French beans. 

Landlord—Miutton, five shilliags ; potatoes, one; French beans, five. Rather 
— for French beans, isn’t it? 

aiter—Yes, Sir; both the gemmans remarked that it was werry early. 

Landlord—Oh! then, French beans, éen shillings. 

Londen New Sporting Magazine. 


Inquisitiveness.—It is supposed that the Americans have attained the greatest 
art in parrying inquisitiveness, because they are more exposed to it; but a well 
known Lo wag, ata late political excitement, maintained a defensive cob 
loquy with a rustic inquisitive, which could hardly have been excelled by any 
transatlantic performer, ‘T'ravelling post, he was obliged to stop at a village to 
replace a horse’s shoe, when the Paul Pry of the place bristled up to the car 
riage window, and without waiting for the ceremony of introduction, exclaimed 
— Good morning, Sir! horse cast a shoe, I see. I suppose you be going te 
?” here he paused expecting the name of the place to be supplied, but the 
citizen answered—“ You are right, Sir, I generally go there at this season!” “TE 
—lyim—do ye, and no doubt you t from ———— ?” “ Right again, Sir, 
I live ®here!” “Ob, aye, do 0 We ae teres London shay. Pray, Sir, be 
there’any thing stirring there?” “ Yes, plenty of other chaises!” “ Aye, aye, 
of course, but whut do folks say ?” “ ‘Their prayersevery Sunday!” “ Thats 
not what I mean; I wish to know if there is anything new and fresh?” “ Yeu, 
bread and herrings!” “ Anan, youbea , oe chap. Pray, Master, may I ask 
your name?” ‘ Fools and clowns call me Master ; but I am in reality one of the 
frogs of Aristophanes, and my genuine name is Brekckekes Konx. Drive on 
postillion |” 


Fisninc wira Orrers.—Inexhaustible is trout in Loch Doon, provided the 
legitimate and gentlemanly mode of capturing them with the rod be employed.— 
There is now, we regret to say, an immediate prospect that the fair sportsman 
will find his amusement miserably curtailed by the importation of a most scas- 
dalous practice from England. On Saturday last, no fewer than three ottera, 
attended 2y 81x men, were hard at work within a short distance of each other, and 
they appeared to be making sad havoc. What man having the slightest claim te 
the appellation of sportsman would employ such a Fieschi machine ? 

Ayr Observer. 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


Ossain anp Rise of tHe Minor THeatres —Now that the claims of the 
minor theatres to enact the regular drama, are so ably advocated by E. L. Bulwer, 
ee and other M.P.’s, and that the subject has received so much parliamentary 
a 





legislatorial attention, it is pleasant to recur to the infant incursions of the 
minors in the path of the patentees. In 1784, old Astley took opinions as 
to presenting “ Billy Button ; or, the Tailor riding to Brentford,” in which there 
is usually introduced some vulgar banter between Snip and the r* A well- 
known puppet piece, called “ he Broken Bridge, ; or, the Insolent C: ter,” 
was, though done, thought beyond the latitude of their license.t In this last pro- 
duction, a traveller stands on one side of a river, a carpenter on the other ; the 
half-arch of a broken bridgeis betweenthem. The dialogue, which was musical, 
commenced thus :— 

“ Tyaveller.—Hip, holloa! Master Carpenter, how shall I get over? 

Fol de rol de rido. ; 

Carpenter (smoking his pipe).—T he ducks and the geese — do swim over. 

Fol de rol de rido.” 

These “diverting dialogues,” as they were termed, delighted the grandams of 
the present generation, and attracted crowds to the incommodious buildings then 
erected by Astley. Some years aflerward, he obtained a patent for an amphi- 
theatre in Mublin; and a letter is extant from a person in a high official situation 
in the Irish government, stating “that, afier malwre deliberation, it was found 
that dialogues formed no part of equestrian agcey pee and therefore could 
not,” &c. In Paris, where Astley went annually, the Lieutenant-General de Po- 
lice held him so closely to the terms of the permission granted him by Louis X VI. 
that he would not suffer even tumblers to appear on a little temporary stage; but 
Astley defeated him, by fastening a platform on the backs of sixteen horses, and 
letting his voltigeurs perform there! At Dublin, he crept on year after year, un- 
til, in 1792, he was presenting musical farces, which, once sanctioned there, he 
transported to his amphitheatre in London. What was permitted to him could 
not but be conceged to his riva! at the Royal Circus, (now Surrey,) and his con- 
temporary, Hughes, at Saddier’s Wells. Hence arose, through non-intervention, 
the minor drama. Meanwhile, Daly, manager of the Dublin Theatre Royal, 
commenced action after action. The pleas were ultimately moved to the English 
Courts, and the opinion of the twelve Judges taken on a special case. Long be- 
fore judgment was given Daly was ruined; Astley had made his fortune. The 
fact is, the former was a man of an atrocivus character, universally execrated ; 
the latter was a generous, worthy fellow, respected by all classes, and, as a teacher 
of riding, driving, &¢., personally known to all the nobility of the oF Sol 
larly favored by the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Gordon, in this country, and by Marie Antoinette in France. All that inte- 
rest. could do for him was done; whilst the feeling against Daly may be judged 
from the fact that the nobility of Ireland actually set 7 theatre, and acted in it 
themselves, on purpose to drive Daly from Dublin. Having some respect for a 
very old maxim, I shall only add, that he deserved what he excited. 

Tate Wicninson.—The disjointed state of Wilkinson’s memory gave rise to 
a hundred anecdotes, which were rather what he might have said than what he 
actually did say. Stories of this sort are generally arranged ina manner too 
antithetical; this it was that detracted from Mr. Matthews’s admirable imitation 
of the veteran manager. The following sentences, verbatim et literatim, were 
noted down as Tate uttered them :—‘‘ But if he (alluding to Melvin) don’t come 
to rehearsal, how can he rehearse? . . . Nor was Hope’s Warner what it might 
have been . . . Anda very dull spring meeting it willbe . . . No letters from 
London, and the farce is called at one, is it? . . . If Blacklock runs second even, 
Mr. E—— will be a large winner . . . So call Hope’s scenes again.” Imagine 
a pause between each paragraph, such as occurs in the speech of a stutterer, and 
you have an image of Tate. Well might Matthews say that he seemed to have 
cut his words separately out of a dictionary, thrown them loose into a sack, and 
shook them forth again promiscuously. 

Tate’s Opinion or Foore.—Being asked what sort of an actor Foote was, 
he replied, ‘‘ He was every sort of actor, Sir, he took his color, tone, and feeling 
from the person he acted with. The mimicking propensity was so strong in him, 
that he was always approximating to the manners of the man, woman, or child 
opposite to him. Had he been left alone with a bear, in a quarter of an hour he’d 
have been upon all-fours, and longing for a muzzle.” 

Wiwnkinson’s mind, though in his latter days he was almost ina state of fatuity, 
was naturally acute, and his opinions upon acting and actors entitled to attention. 

A rew or Tate’s Truisms.—The Irish never make good actors, for they 
want repose.—[ He said this in allusion to Barry ; but, in all my experience, I have 
no reason to impugn the general correctness of the remark. ] 

The Scotch actors deal in detail; they are not wide enough. They take a cor- 
ner of a character, and work at that.” 

Suaxinc Watexs.t—An aquatic drama was in production, and Harris did not 
approve of the sea, as indicated by a painted cloth thrown over the stage, and 
shaken by the carpenters on each side; in this dilemma F , who was produ- 
cing the piece, stepped forward and said, ‘‘I have it, Sir; we'll hire some little 
boys, put them under the cloth, and let them move up and down to represent the 
adulation of the waves ;” the scheme was tried, the bigger boys received eighteen 
pence, and the lesser ones a shillinga night. On one particular evening, this me- 
chanical Mediterranean was observed to be in unusual commotion ; so far so good, 
but though the moaning of waters be recognized, their crying and blubbering cer- 
tainly is not. ‘‘ What is the matter with the ocean?’ asked F——. “ Sir,” re- 

lied the carpenter, ‘‘the eighteen-penny waves are licking the shilling ones.” 

——'s remedy was admirable ; he reprobated the delinquent breakers (out), and 
reduced the remuneration of each to sixpence per night. 

Martuews’ Taste Pun.—Ata certain political dinner, where the viands were 
found quite insufficient for the company, and a peculiar scramble ensued, one gen- 
tleman declared that he, throughout the day, was helped to bread twice and mus- 
tard once! but no other eatables. ‘ Aye,” said Mathews, “I heard there was a 
great quantity muster’d but very few fed.” 

Province a Witt.—When a certain lively actress was left a widow, M—— 
was asked if she would prove her husband’s will. ‘ His will?” replied M——, 
“¢ He had no will of his own: her will was the Prerogative Court.”§ 

Frencu Ecos.—When a company of English comedians appeared at Paris, 
in 1827, little B——t, the low comedian, joined them. As he knew nothing of 
the language or customs of the French, he was not much gratified by his trip. 1n 
complaining of it to Wrench, he summed up with, “ And, my dear Ben, would 
you believe it ? the d——d French hens all lay stale eggs.” 

A Harp Case.—When Mr. J was in the Debtors’ Prison at Bristol, his 
wife wrote thus, enumerating his sufferings:—“ He is allowed no visitors on Sun- 
day; and, worse than that, he is obliged to go to church—a thing which you 
know he, poor fellow, has never been accustomed to !”” 

Garricx.—His actual first appearance was in 1739, 1740, and part of 1741. 
A wine merchant at this time, he was one of the city bucks; for, a century since, 
foppery was more ere thannow. He was a frequenter of Gifford’s thea- 
tre, Goodman’s fields, and intimate with Love, of Drury-Lane. That gentleman 
dramatized Richardson’s “ Pamela,” in which was interpolated a character called 
Jack Smatter, which was said to be written, but was ceriainly acted, by Garrick, 
at Goodman’s fields, in 1740—the bills announcing him, on his first appearance in 
Richard, merely as “(a Gentleman.” Afier acting Jack Smatter nine or ten 
nights, he went to Ipswich, and from thence returned to Goodman’s fields, and 
made his great hit—[Told me by Tate Wilkinson, 1790. ] 

Hemanity—Cuoice Episttes—Among Astley’s equestrians were many of 
the Jewish persuasion, who, when they accompanied him into the provinces, ge- 
nerally left their families to “trade a little on der own accounts” in London. A 
Mr. C——a thus left a wife and large family, whilst he was figuring away at 
Liverpool ; afier about six weeks Mrs. C——a wrote a lamentable history of the 
family affliction, commencing at the very top of a sheet of foolscap, and covering 
over three sides and a half, with a detail of the garmental and other wants of 
Lypey, Rachael, &c. &c. This was, through Mr. Villiers, the acting manay ‘r, 
transmitted to Liverpool. Shortly after Mrs. C « called upon the director, 
and said—‘“‘ Look ye here; see vat a villan it is, Mr. Villis.” ‘“ My name is 
Villiers,” said the manager. ‘I knows it is, but I says Villis for short—sce vat 
a villan it is; here’s de answer ;” saying which, she produced a large sheet of 
paper, onthe centre of which was written all she ever heard from her lord and 
master—that is, “ Wright me no more nunsinc” (nonsense). 

A son-mor of Garrick’s, uttered by him in his dressing-room, the first night of 
his appearance at Drury, was also recorded by Tate. Garrick having expressed 
some indifference as to part of his dress, an old Theatre Royalist bade him “ take 
eare, as he (Garrick) was not at Cuckold’s Point! now.” “ No,” replied Garrick, 
e at his adviser with ineffable contempt, “I perceive I am dt Lubber’s 














I have heard Henderson and Tate Wilkinson at different times imitate Garrick, 
and that in the presence of a score of persons who knew the British Roscius inti- 
mately. The imitations were pronounced faultless ; they were wholly dissimilar 
to each other, being of his manner in distingg characters ; and those imitatiogs, 
more than anything I have eve oftickal impressed me with a sense ¢f 
vast variety of Garrick’s powers. 

ef Garrick was an excellent fencer—a graceful dancer—but he sang like a pig in 
a gate.”— Tate Wilkinson. 
ae 

* For example ;— 

Tailor.—Ostler, | can’t get on the horse’s back, he keeps waggling his tail so. 

Ostler.—W ell, don’t you know how to prevent that ? 

T —No ; how shonld!? 

O.—Why, you're a tailor—stitch it down 

t The license was what is yet granted to travelling bands, and called a “trumpeter’s li- 
cense.” Disbanded soldiers and maimed sailors at one time got such a prc tection ere 7 
set forth with their clarionets, flutes, or organs. Astley, who had served under General El- 
liott, ebtained one with his discharge, about 1778. 

t Vide Prompter’s phrases. 

§ The place where the wills are proved. 

{ This term was intended to designate the city, and, in fact, all London east of Temble-bar, 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


Wilkinson and Jack Bannister’s imitation of Garrick, off the stage, was ad- 
mirable. “ Aye, likely,” said Melvin ; “but I want to see an imitation of 
Garrick whilst acting.” “ was an imitation of Garrick whilst acting,” re- 
plied Tate. , 
Wiuxinson’s Famity.—Tate had a son, who gave no brilliant demonstrations 
of genius in his boyhood. Some one lamenting this to ‘l'ate, was cut short with 
“ Pah! pah! Sir—Brains are like the gout, Sir: they always miss a generation ; 
they go to grandsons, Sir—to grandsons.” 
Tom anv Jerry, ND ITs EFFECTS.—To “Tom and Jerry” has been attributed 
the deterioration of the drama,t by many. If this sweeping charge be not quite 
correct, it is Goubtless perfectly true that it has vulgarized a certain portion of ac- 
tors, (especially among the minors), and made them take a pride in perpetuating 
gibberish that is not language. hen a certain lessee took a new theatre, a 
comedian meeting his acting manager, the following dialogue occurred :— 
Comedian. “So my has apped his fin upon the c7ib.” 
Acting Manager. “ What crib? 
C. “The crib yinder.” (That is, the theatre hard by.) 
A.M. “Yes.” 
C. “ How can I collar him?’ (That is, get at his ear.) 
A. M._“ Heisn’t so easy to collar.” ; 
C. “ Well, then, p’r’aps youcan give mea leg up?” (That is, assist me to 
mount.) 
Tom Dispin.—Behind the orchestra, or thereanant, there is a retiring room 
for the band, called the music-room. When Tom Dibdin was stage manager at 
Sadler’s Wells, he heard an unwonted giggling in this room, accompanied by 
some uproar ; he proceeded thither, but ere he arrived the gigglers had been con- 
cealed, and the musicians were hiding the pewter pots and glasses by their instru- 
ments. “ What on earth are you doing here now ?” asked Dibdin. ‘‘ We came 
down to look over a quartet,” was the reply. “ I’ve heard of many quarts drank 
but never of any quart eat, in the room before,” said the punster. 
** Jones is going to be married,” said M—— to Tom. “I’m glad of it,” said 
the dramatist—“ and yet I don’t know why I should say so, for the poor fellow 
never did me any harm.” 
Foote ayp Dx. Jounson.—The English Aristophanes was no favorite with 
the Doctor ; that the dislike was mutual, the following passage from a letter writ- 
ten by Foote to a friend in Dublin, will prove:—“ He (Dr Johnson) bas all the 
ualities of a bear but its abstinence, a!l its awkwardness without its agility—in 
des, he growls better, but dances worse.” 
Wewitzer.—This veteran was notorious for what are called good-bad puns. 
He and Suett sitting one day weather-bound at the Alfred in Oxford-street , Suett 
—_ to fidget, and at length Wewitzer announced that the rain had ceased. 
‘“ Nonsense,” said Suett, “ you're getting blind, my Witzy; look how it’s pelting 
down the gutter.” “ Well,” said Wewitzer, “ perhaps I’m wrong, for I never saw 
a guller serener.”’ 
When Mendoza, the celebrated boxer, beat Humphrey, Wewitzer said, “I 
know now what dining with Duke Humphrey is; but, by the holy Paul, I would’nt 
have such a bellyfull for the sea’s worth.” 
“ The Scotch fight best fasting—the English after a good meal,” said some one, 
speaking of English characteristics. ‘ The Brittonsare right to take care of the 
inside—an empty sack can’t stand up.” 











* Shadwell wrote what may really be termed the original “Tom and Jerry.” It is a com- 
plete description of day and night scenes a ceutury since,—beating watchmen, throwing wait- 
ers out of windows, &c. &c. The play is called “ The Seourers,” and was published 
in 1720. 


ON PROVINCIAL HORSES—THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


“?Tis with our judgment, as our watches; none 
Go all alike, yet each believes his own.” 














* Suit the action to the Aerse, and the Aorse to the action.” 





The above remark upon watches, by the celebrated author of the “ Essay on 
Criticism,” though abundantly common-plaee, may chailenge the highest flights 
of fancy or the most abstruse axioms for the fitness of its application, with, per- 
haps, one sole exception: namely, the animal, a partial notice of whom in one of 
its nominally distinctive, though not generic, varieties, it is my purpose briefly to 
enter on. Men may discuss their possessions, even the most favorite—houses, 
lands, friends, mistresses, and wives, children, one and all—and yet allow a leetle 
something as a redeeming clause to the fancied or assumed superiority ; but in the 
case of adownright favorite horse there is no such toleration—“ each believes 
his own,” and no mistake !—So nearly, in like measure, does it hold good with 
our several judgments avout horses: every man almost who takes a real interest 
in then has his own peculiar notions and opinions, and is more or less the parti- 
san or follower of some particular system or another. ‘That such favoritism, 
which doubtless for wise causes has been strongly implanted im our nature, has 
been the fertilecanse of many mistakes and disappointments, inasmuch as it is 
an extinguisher to dispassionate investigation, and that it will still eontinue thus 
to rule, is so self-evident, that it would be an absurdity for any person to have 
the most distant notion of reforming it altogether, the more particularly, that 
much as we hear of the march of improvement in our own times, and the en- 
lightened brilliancy of the nineteenth century—and which, thank God! we have 
some sufficient reason to congratulate ourselves upon—it Is essentially an era of 
systems. This being a truism, how much more has or ought he to guard against 
who endeavors to explain away minor discrepancies, or maintain that no one 
positive and absolute system, which applies relatively in al! points to animals not 
one and the same, can be perfect, as he may be unwittingly carried away by his 
own bias! All, however, | attempt, might in some sort keep me from breaking 
my shins over the obstacle I wish to remove, as, to make use of a very homely 
expression, what I contend for is to reverse the old proverb—to the end that 
“ what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander.” In a country like ours, 
which, in regard of the unrivalled sport of fox-hunting, stands as pointedly and 
proudly removed from, and superior to, any other as is its insular and command- 
ing situation—to which the old Roman seems almost prophetically to have al- 
luded— 
« ____ toto remotos orbe Britannos—” 


it came of course that the condition of hunters was a paramount and engrossing 
consideration with the brethren of the nobie science from first to last; until, ga- 
thering impetus with the prosperity and inereasing influence of its primary cause, 
it burst forth in full flame some years since in your pages, and was argued pro 
and con with sufficient pertinacity on both sides by the advocates of the in and 
out summer systern ; though neither reason nor experience could keep pace with 
the assumptions, for so they were for the most part, of the latter ; and left so little 
generally to be said, as to render it almost a sinecure for any one to point out any 
light and shadows, the more minute elucidation of which have escaped develop- 
ment, or have been merged in the more prominent parts. 

In a very limited furtherance of such purpose, however, I beg leave to be dis- 
tinctly understood as alluding no further in the slightest degree to any writer or 
system whatever, except under special circumstances. There are some minutie 
on the subjecc of hunters which I humbly, but firmly, believe have not received 
all the consideration they require or deserve, and I will endeavor, with as little 
pretension or circumlocution as possible, to bring them under the scan of those 
whom it may concern. 

There is no country in the habitable globe where everything has its own ap- 
propriate place and use more pointedly allotted to them than in our own. This 
is not only obvious, but universally acknowledged; and, as regards horses, the 
principle has been carried out to the greatest extent and nicety: and yet there is 
no one pursuit or purpose for which almost every variety or grade of the animal, 
from the thorough even to the actually cart bred, is employed throughout every 
district in the kingdom so decidedly as for hunting. We do not generally put tho- 
rough-breds in carts, or carters even to coaches; and I grant, that though I have 
seen one or two real cart breds, who were hunters, and nothing else, the case is 
rare; yet how many noble ones are out of cart mares?’ But e@dl stamps are 
ceed, more or less, for hunting. To what conclusion does this lead us ? 
All are to be brought according to their degree, powers of action, and the nature 
of the country they hunt, into the field with —_ fit to go—and is this to be 
done by one and the same system—let that be what it will ?—Decidedly not: and 
not “y is it impracticable, but resolves itself into a fact which admits of no 
cavil, that the treatment and exercise which would bring one class of horse used 
as hunters to the highest form and manifestation of its powers, would, if reso- 
lutely persevered in, reduce almost every other to a state of debility and incompe- 
tence: and this is a point of no ordinary magnitude, as a glance at the establish- 
ments of tne highest might serve to convince. If it was against the Law, as it 
is contrary to the fiat of a power barely less imperious, and far more implicitly 
obeyed—f'ashion—to hunt in # rough woodland country, or that “green fields 
and pastures new ” could alone, like iceto the skaiter, supply the arena whereon 
to act @r glorious pastime, much of this remark might FAN to the nd: yet 
even then there would remain one consideration, and no mean one; for although 
it is doubtless the great aim in the Midland studs to obtain as much, even to full, 
blood as can be found combined with the other necessary qualifications, still many 
a brilliant horse there is, whose breeding, if that alone disqualified him, would 
entitle him to small place among them, and who, were he strictly subjected to the 
fast or turf principle—they are nearly the same—would be trained totally off his 
speed, if not completely knocked to pieces. That, to go there, he must be fine 
drawn, there cannot be, or is, any question; but the manner of attaining that 
desideratum is quite another one. It does not require very long or very hard 
work to bring most horses to their best, in so far as regards mere speed ; but to 
combine that acme with the power of continuance and exertion requisite for a 
hunter, above ail horses, is a work both of time and difficulty, and requires and 
calls forth the nicest powers of discrimination, according to the degree of what is 
technically called “ breeding” the animal may possess: and there can be very lit- 





as, at the period it was used, a comedy, reflecting upon the citizens, was annually acted at 
Christmas. 


tle doubt, that out of this necessity for opposite systems, with all the peculiar 
and critical adaptatior of them to different constitutions and temperaments, ina 








mixed stud of half and half thorough-bred ones, arises the fact that we see far 
fewer good hunting grooms (I allude, of course, to the higher ), than 
trainers of race horses. Every man given to fox-hunting, and who enjoys the 
maximum of Awman happiness, wealth and health, will hunt in the Mitland or 
fast countries; and there, on the main, the best bred horses, and the fastest w 
almost similar to that required to bring a horse to the post, are isite, inasmuch 
as pace is the sine qua non. But many, and the main body of those devoted to 
our national sport are debarred from thus skimming the cream. ‘“ Adire Corin- 
thum,” is a contingency in another all engrossing pursuit so recherché as to have 
given it the proverbial meaning it still attains, even with us; yet he would bea 
queer philosopher, who, because venison be the queen of meats, would starve 
with acupital leg of mutton on his board. If, then, a man is to hunt in the 
rough, hill, , Woodland, or, if it must be so, the slow eountries, where bursts are 
seldom at top pace, or, when so, rarely protracted; where large chains of coverts 
or strips of planting intervene at distances of a few miles, where creeping is 
necessary, occasionally, as powerful fencing; and where inevitable checks bri 
you perforce to stand-stills; not only is the same system unnecessary, but un- 
suitable, and this not only applicable as to condition, but to the animal itself in 
stamp and breeding, and with far less exception than im the fast or midland coun- 
ties. For where we shall find a score or more horses with little or no breedi 
who, when fit, can go any where, a thorough-bred one is a rare thing to get 
of who will be quite au fait in a cramp or rough country. Doubtless 
bred onés are much more in use than formerly, which I shall briefly notice in my 
next, in continuation of the present subject. ; 
Buston, 8th May, 1836. London Old Sporting Mag. for June, 1836. 


ANECDOTES OF OLD MEN IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


SCRAPS FROM THE WRITING-DESK OF THE LATE MR. PETER CHISEL. 











The next paper which I have drawn from the bundle is headed ‘‘ Angcnores 
or Oty Men tn Homace Lire:” and it commences thus : 

It appears to me that the longer we live the faster time flies (viresque acquirit 
cundo), and very old men do indeed “take no note of time:” in their imagi 
tion, things lost sight of for half a century (animate or —, remain in 
statu quo.—But to my tale. In a very hot morning in the month of July a note 
was brought to me which required an answer by the bearer. As soon as my 
despatches were prepared, I walked into the kitchen to deliver them up, and 
seated by the breakfast table in his best Sunday clothes, sat old Ben Walker; he 
had come on this occasion about twelve miles through dusty roads, with the ther- 
mometer 72; and there was, notwithstanding, a sparkle in his eye and a color on 
his cheek that many a man of fortune at forty would have envied. Ben had lived 
many years with an uncle of mine in days gone by, and there played the part of 
Mungo admirably. Amongst his multifarious avocations he could always spare 
a little time, during my visits in the holidays, to give me lessons in fishing, catch- 
ing birds, and cropping terrier puppies. 1 was truly pleased to see the old man 
looking so hale, and not bending under his load of years; and taking a seat 
posite to him we dipt into “auld lang syne.” On his rising to depart, our con- 
ference ended thus :— 

Chisel —“ Come, Ben, don’t be in a hurry ; a little more ale, and a little loager 
rest will be all in your favor.” 

Ben.—“ No, Sir, thank ye; Squoire will be looking out for your note, and my 
= dame’s dinner will be ready by the time I get back. I'll be going, if ye please, 

ir.” 

“Tis a long walk for you, Ben, this hot day at your time of life: why, let me 
think, you must be seventy 4” 

“Seventy, Sir!” said the old man with a look that seemed almost to accuse me 
of having offered an indignity; ‘‘ why, Lord bless you, my biggest boy is sixty- 
two.” 

Ben was in his eighty-fifth year. 

TALE Il. 

Dining with a clergyman a few weeks since, he mentioned to me the great dis- 
advantages under which he had entered upon his living, as far as his popularity 
was concerned, from the circumstance of his predecessor having resided there 
upwards of half a century, being a bachelor of retired habits and very few 
wants, had omitted to raise his tithes with few and slight variations from his 
original setting. But, he added, my parishioners now see the justice of my 
claims, and one and all acknowledge themselves perfectly satisfied. "The method 
[ took was this. In the first instance, 1 gave them verbal notice, as we met in the 
village, that at their first payment of tithe to me (which I should accept at the old 
rate), | would endeavor to agree with them severally for the time to come without 
the assistance or interference of any third person. The day at length arrived, 
and fresh agreements were entered into with very little trouble or altercation. 
The last man who came into the room was old Tim White, and, hobbling — 
the table by which I was seated, he placed his hat upon the carpet, made a low 
bow, anddrew, with some little difficulty, from his pocket, and presented to me, a 
whity-brown paper parcel, which, on examining, I found to contain thirteen 
shillings and sixpence. As soon as the old man was satisfied I had counted it, 
he said, “‘ That, 1 think your Honor will find quite right.”—‘ Quite so, Master 
White,” I observed, “ and I trust the little addition that I shall charge you in fu- 
ture (for I see you have nine acres of arable land in my parish) will be equally 
right in your opinion: next year you must make it even money, and pay mea 
es ae A well, Sir,” exclaimed Tim, “I knows I must pay what you axt; 

ut if you knew the state that land was in when J first took it, and the labor and 
expense | have been at to get itto what ‘tis now, mayhap you would think that 
thirteen and sixpence is enough.”—“ Pray how long have you had it in your oc- 
cupation ?” I ventured to inquire. The old one scratched his wrinkled front, 
and afier a few minutes’ pause said, “‘ Why, your Honor, if I live till next Mi- 
chaelmas-day I shall have held it fifty-one years.” ‘“ Well then, Tim,” I an- 
swered, “if you hold it fifty-one years longer you shal! only pay thirteen and 
sixpence.”’ 

THE RENT DAY.—TALE Ill. 

As I entered the church-yard the funeral procession was returning, the last 
carriage was beyond the gate, and around the open sepulchre, besides the sexton 
and the bricklayer, was a little ragged group of women and children, such as are 
generally congregated at country funerals from mere curiosity. I partook of the 
feeling, and approached the grave. From the portals of that tomb which were 
now about to be closed upon its new inmate, to my astonishment walked forth an 
aged pair, whose appearance bespoke them in that happy station of life which is 
free from the cares of either poverty or riches. At a respectful distance they had 
followed the procession to the church, and had now been to pay what they felt 
was a religious duty and parting respect to the remains of their friend and bene- 
factress. ‘The old man was dressed in a drab coat of the fashion of the last cen- 
tury, with cut steel buttons, yellow leather breeches, and wore buckles in his 
shoes ; the only funeral emblem about him was a large crape hat-band, which had 
never been taken from the drawer till this day, since he followed to the grave his 
last child some twenty years previous. The partner of his sorrows bad on a 
somewhat faded black silk gown and bonnet, once the property of the deceased ; 
she had a large prayer-book which fastened with brass clasps in her hand. The 
sexton told me it was old Will Robinson and his wife, who had formerly lived 
servants at the Hall, and who now for some years past had rented a cottage and 
a few acres of land on the estate of Madame f rome, whose funeral was just over. 
He added, ’twas believed that the Colonel, her son, would now reside upon the 
estate, as he was returned safe from the wars; but folks said he seemed a very 
proud gentleman, and they feared he would not be half so good as his mother. 

it was about three years from this period that I was staying at a friend’s house, 
witha party, and amongst the guests was this Colonel Aston, of whom the sex- 
ton had spoken. We were walking round the grounds by ourselves one morni 
and on his Soman his place of residence, and telling me of some pro 
alterations, [ ventured to ask him if there were still such persons remaining in his 
parish as the aged couple who had so strongly interested my feelings in their 
welfare. ‘‘ To be sure there are,” said the Colonel, ina tone which assured me 
my question was not contretems: “ and I can tell youa tale of them that indeed 
might serve as a lesson to all those who seek happiness from money alone. You 
are aware that 1 had been absent many years on service, and only returned in 
time to receive my mother’s blessing. A few days after her funeral I sauntered 
out for a little air, and bent my steps towards Robinson’s cottage, to see how the 
old fellow was, for he has danced me on his knee a thousand times in my days of 
infancy. On arriving opposite his garden-gate (which stood open), I perceived 
him busy in digging, with his back to me, and, unperceived b him, 1 walked 
close up, and remained a few moments before I said, “So, Will, I see you are 
still hard at it.” The old man was somewhat startled, and facing round he 
touched his hat, and said, ‘‘ What may be your pleasure, Sir?” —* ill,” said 1, 
“don’t you know me?” He now seraped his foot upon the edge of his spade, 
and passing the back of his hand across his eyes to remove the few straggling 
white hairs that might obstruct his view, he passed a most scrutinizing look at 
me from head to foot, and then answered, ‘‘ Indeed no, Sir,” and was about to 
resume his labors. “ And you really don’t know Master Henry!” He 
his spade into the ground with a sort of convulsive jerk, as if he intended it to 
remain there for ever; and then, after another searching look, he exclaimed, 
“The Lord ha’ mercy! Master Henry! you who used to be so plump and so 
rosy, and so merry-looking! ah, you remember how my lady and J of 
not to go for a sodger.” My morning call, “ continued the Colonel, “ 
onger, and passed much pleasanter, than those unmeaning ceremonies which one 
is obliged to endure generally do, notwithstanding I was compelled to take two 
pinches of high-dried Welsh from old Nelly’s box, and drink a cup of mead. At 
parting I said, ‘ You won’t forget the Rent-day (which was then drawing nigh); 

ou will dine at the Hall as usual.”—* With God’s leave, your honor,” sed 
obinson, ‘‘ I’ll be there: I’ve never missed it (twice a year) since I can remem- 
ber.” The day arrived, and old Will was walking about the stable-yard long 


before any of the other tenants had made their appearance ; and I ordered 
into my study, and directed the servant to tell him that I wanted to see him on 
particular business. The old man stood up to receive me as I entered ; and his 
yellow canvas purse was in his hand ready to yield up the contents. Appeeré 
to take very little notice of hina, 1 continued pacing up and down the room wit 
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serious looks for some minutes, and then throwing myself in a chair, and taking 
a book in my hand, I said. “I have sent for you into this room to tell you (pain- 
fal as it is) ¢ can no longer continue a tenant of mine: circumstances 
have occurred which prevent the possibility of it.” His florid color was now 
exehanged for a pallid sickly hue, and he seized on the edge of the table with an 
jron grip; his mouth was open, but he could not speak. t length he exclaimed, 
“ What has your Honor heard? who has done this ill to me? leave my cottage! 
God’s will be done! but I had hoped that that roof would have sheltered my old 
dame and me till we were laid in the moulds, and that day, your Honor will see, 
js not mow far distant. 'Tis not that I have not wherewithal to find another 
house (thanks to the bounty of your Honor’s family!) ; but not another home, 
not another home, Colonel, in the wide world. There’s wy! one tree in the gar- 
den that I did not myself plant, and many’s the shrub and flower that are placed 
there by your lady mother’s own hand; and to see a stranger there! oh, your 
Honor, I mean no offence, but if double the rent will do”—and he gasped for 
breath. ‘ Robinson,” [ continued, ‘I have told you that you can no longer bea 
tenant of mine, and I will now tell you the reason—because the property is now 
our own: my mother has bequeathed it to you and your wife for your lives ; ” 
and, taking the old man’s hand, I added, ‘ long may you live to enjoy it!” This 
announcement proved for a time the harder trial of the two, and he seemed in a 
perfect agony tll he had sat down and cried like a child. ‘The first words he ut- 
tered were, “‘ What! the cottage, and the garden, and the five acres of land, all 
mine and Nelly’s?”” and this he continued muttering as he walked out of the 
room. At thedinner-table he took his accustomed seat, but seemed restless ; he 
could not eat, upset his plate, and whemthe time came that he was called upon to 
sing the “ Squire’s neck or nothing,” which he had done in honor of my father’s 
uestrian fame for nearly sixty successive years, he could not remember two 
lines following, and went home at least an hour before his usual time. It took 
me more than two years,” continued the Colonel, ‘‘to arrange my affairs, and I 
was again absent : during this period my rents had been collected by my agent. 
At length I returned, and am, as you know, now settled in the halls of m 
fathers. Amongst the first in the neighborhood to pay me a visit were old Will 
and his wife: they came to me one morning about a month since, and informed 
me the purport of their errand was to beg a great favor of me. On my request- 
ing to know what it was they wished for, the old man spoke as follows :—‘ Why, 
‘our Honor, Nelly and I hope you willtake us on tenants again: we have not 
_ so happy and comfortable like ever since we ha’ut belon ged to nobody. We 
have neither child nor relation in the world, and we have put a little money by 
every week for rent, as we have always been accustomed to do, and ‘tis no use to 
us, your Honor: so pray, your Honor, take it, and let us be again your tenants, 
for we don’t feel half the pleasure in our lives since we left off looking forward to 
our frolic on the Rent-day.’” Harry Fucar, Ezor, 
London Old Sporting Mag. for June, 1536. 








PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 


THE THEATRICAL LESSEE. 








The theatrical lessee is a practical logician. Being destitute of money, he en- 
ters into contracts, binding himself to pay some fifty thousand pounds per annum; 
being equally destitute of morals, he undertakes to provide rational entertainment 
for a “discerning public.” Peeuliarly innocent of all idea of the uses and objects 
of the stage, he resolves upon taking the drama under his special protection. In 
short, having nothing to lose, he determines to risk all he is worth; being Dog- 
berry, he becomes constable of the watch, as the most “desartless man.” He re- 
gards Shakspeare as an author properly honored in having his statue erected oul- 
side the theatre; he confesses that if “* Hamlet” were now to be offered him, an 
entirely new play, he would not produce it—unless, perhaps, the author undertook 
to appear as the Ghost. As an indifferently bad actor, even Shakspeare would 
have a claim upon him. He evinces his understanding of the scope and principle 
of the drama, when he observes, ‘‘ We don’t want literature, we want pieces.” — 
He objects to all productions that have much “ talk” in them; they only tend to 
encourage high-priced actors. First-rate performers he looks upon as necessary 
evils, and he engages them, one at a time, at short intervals; third-rates are his 
favorites, because they show by their acting that the “regular drama” sends peo- 
ple to sleep, they prove that Shakspeare “don’tdraw!” That is the only point 
which he conscientiously struggles to establish—that the public despises excel- 
lence ; and upon the truth of his proposition his chance of being tolerated depends. 


He may, however, be brought to forgive an actor for being a genius, always 
providing that he is not likewise a gentleman; the actor who introduces gentle- 
manly habits into the theatre is supposed to offer a personal insult to the lessee. 
In like manner he resents, as becomingly as he can, the impertinent superiority of 
the few ladies of his company whoobstinately maintain the singularity of unsul- 
lied virtue: purity of character he considers to be a disgrace to his establishment. 
His remonstrance is,—‘‘ | may as well shut up my theatre at once, if common de- 
cency is to be observed.” The interests of the stage require that every pretty 
actress should listen to honorable green-room proposals, and submit to a change 
of viscounts occasionally, at the suggestion, and for the accommodation of t 
lessee. The qualifications of an actress are thought to depend upon the question 
—not “ what she can do?” but—‘* whose cab brought her to the theatre?” The 
actor he engages on the strength of his lungs, the actress on the strength of her 
legs. If compelled by perverse fortune, to bome toterms with the first tragedian 
of the day, and to engage him for the entire season, the lessee resorts to every 
imaginable expedient of personal and professional annoyance, of low insult and 
irritation, to drive him from the theatre in disgust, just at the moment when the 
example of his high name and the exercise of his fine genius are supposed to be 
no longer essentially requisite. He begins by “biting his thum'” to provoke. 
and ends by biting the finger of the irritated. If we take the portrait of the Les- 
see in another attitude, we find him instructing counsel to prove him “a rogue 
and a vagabond according to act of Parliament,’—proclaiming himself a viola- 
tor of dee, in having acted forbidden tragedies and comedies, ana showing 
that the man who had lent him the purchase-money can have no partnership in 
the profits of illegality. The lessee closes the house for his own advantage and 
accommodation, and stops one-third of the company’s salary; he replies to the 
~ remonstrance, however, with the assurance that all who demand it shall 

i those who ask find him better than his word, for he not only dis- 
charges their claims but them also. The lessee has one favorite plan—to reduce 
salaries when business falls off; he has another favorite plan—to forget to raise 
them again when business revives. His statesmanship consists in making his 
actors take share in his losses, and not in his gains. Hisidea of attraction is 
posed to every law of physics: for, when his audiences are scanty, he thinks his 
company too numerous ; the public will not come, and he to discharge 
some of the actors; his treasury is low, and he takes decisive steps to diminish 
the receipts. A blank box-book suggests to him the propriety, not of adding to, 
but of lessening the attraction; when a forty-horse power is not enough, says the 
lessee, a thirty must be tried. The lessee’s sayings and doings all tend consist- 
ently to.one poynt—all tend to lower public taste, to taint public morals, to lessen 
public amusement ; to subvert the stage, to degrade the actor, to rawr ew very 
profession; to dishonor the drama, to repress imagination, and dry up the springs 
of human sympathy ; to make the existing generation scoff where their fathers 
admired and reverenced, and to render a noble and humanizing art a mere conve- 
nience for ignorant pretension, licentious intrigue, and sordid speculation. 


THE “ OLDEST INHABITANT.” 


The Oldest Inhabitant’s mind is a blank memorandum-book—his head is a 
wallet ‘‘ wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” His experience convinces him, 
more and more every day, that London is situated on the banks of the Lethe. 
Ask him for the date ot un event, and, if of modern occurrence, he has a distinct 
recollection of having forgotten it; if referable to a remoter period, he forgets 
whether he remembers it er not. He knows that he is of an ancient family, but 
cannot, for his life, tell what has become of his ancestors ; he conjectures with 
much shrewdness that his forefathers must be dead. His father, who was a sol- 
dier, had been, he thinks, in the same regiment with the celebrated Captain Shan- 
dy, and knew him well. His crest is a fore-finger with a piece of thread tied 
round it, his motto, “ Non mi ricordo.” He thinks he can recollect having seen 
his grandmother when sne was a little girl, and is quite positive that his parents 
died without issue. He is puzzled to know when, where, and how he acquired 

ion of a daughter: and conceives that his son must now be quite old 
enough to be his own father. He, however, distinctly remembers the events of 
his boyhood ; the name of the head master of Christ's hospital in those days was 
the Rev. Cornelius Nepos; one of his schoolfellows was called Alcibiades; he is 
not certain that Julius Cesar was in the same class with himself, but he has a 
vague notion that they were a good deal in each other's company. He is confi- 
dent that he passed a considerable portion of his time, when a lad, at a place called 
Troy—though he cannot now call to mind the county in which it is situate. 
Among the minor matters that perplex him is the circumstance, that one corner 
of his pocket-handkerchief is always tied ina knot, and he never can tell why. 
His memory belongs rather to the past century than to the present, Of all the 
days in the year yesterday perplexes him most; eld events are newest in his mind, 
the brightens as it grows remote, and, as he facetiously remarks, he can 
hardly get a glimpse of Time till he is outof sight. Thus—he cherishes a set- 
tied conviction that her Majesty Queen Anne has actually departed this life; al- 
though on the tenth of last November he was wholly at a loss to guess why the 
Lord Mayor’s show (at which he was ‘eo Bale put off the day before. Of 
all public characters of the past generation, he best remembers the person of Ju- 
ius. Robinson Crusoe he never saw but once, and cannot speak as to the accu- 
racy of his portraits. He has a lively sense of the excitement created by the 
shocking murder of Mrs. Browarigg, who was hanged in a coalhole by her two 
infamous apprentices: and tells you of the public sympathy which formerly ex- 
isted in favor of a young man named Gregory Barnwell, who was inhumanly 
stabbed by his own uncle at Peckham. He is also quite clear in the matter of 
Warren ectees, only he is not positive whether that gentleman was tried, or 
transported for seven years. ‘The latest London event of any note which he an- 
hesitatingly remembers, is the grand gathering in the City, when the Allied So- 





Vereigns, with the veteran Blucher and the Duke of Marlborough, dined with 
Sir Richard Whittington in Guildhall. Indeed, there are few events which he 
would not be able to recollect, if he could but ca!l them to mind. His memory 
has but one defect, a want of retentiveness. Yet, after all, he remembers Gar- 
rick’s maiden speech in Parliament, and retains his first impression of the inimi- 
table beauty of Munden’s Macbeth. His heulth is often drunk in the City: this 
is spoiling a fine compliment ; they should drink—his memory ! 
THE EDITOR.—(BY ONE.) 

The Editor is the dupe of Destiny. His lot was knocked down to him a bar- 

ain, and it turns out to be a take-in. His land of promise is a moving bog. 

is bed of roses is a high-backed chair stuffed with thorns. His laurel wreath 
is a garland of nettles. His honors resolve themselves into a capital hoax; his 
pleasures are heavy penalties; bis pride is the snuff of acandle; his power, but 
volumes of smoke. The Editor is the most ill-starred man alive. He, and he 
alone—the ten thousand pretenders about town notwithstanding—is indeed the 
identical martyr commonly talked of as the Most I[!l-used Individual. He seems 
to govern opinion, and is in reality a victim tothe opinionsof others. He incurs 
more than nine-tenths of the risk and responsibility, and reaps less than one-tenth 
of the reward and reputation. The defects of his work are liberally assigned to 
him—the merits of it are magnanimously imputed to his correspondents. If a 
bad article appear, the Editor is unsparingly condemned ; if a brilliawt one be in- 
serted, Anonymous carries off the eulogium. The editorial function is supposed 
to consist “in the substitution of if it be forif it is, and the insertion of the 
word however here and there, to impede the march of a fine style.” Commas and 
colons are the points he is reputed to make—his niche of fame is merely a paren- 
thesis—he is but a note of admiration to genius! His life is spent in ushering 
Clever le into deserved celebrity ; he sits, as charioteer, outside the vehicle, in 
which Prodigious Talents are driven to immortality. It is his fortune to insert 
all his Contributors in the temple of glory, and to exclude himself “ for want of 
space.” He is always to “ go in,” but expires unpublished at last. Hebestows 
present popularity on thousands, without securing posthumous renown as his own 
share. His career in this life is a tale of mystery—“ to be continued in the next.” 
He is only thought of when things go wrong in the journal. Curiosity then 
looks out at the corners of its eyes, and with brows and lips pursed-up, queru- 
lously ejaculates ‘“‘ Whois he?” If, by any chance, praise instead of censure 
should be meditated, the wrong man is immediately menticned. People are only 
certain of their editor when they design to horsewhip him. Is there a bright 
passage or twoin an indifferent article, you may be sure they are not indebted for 
their polish to the editorial pen. Is there a dull phrase or a harsh period in some 
favorite contribution ?—Oh! the Editor has altered it, or neglected to revise the 
press! Butif the Editor is abused for what he inserts, he is twice-abused for 
what he rejects. It is acurious feature of his destiny, that if he strikes out but a 
single line of an article, whether in verse or prose, that very line is infallibly the 
crowning beaaty of the production. It is not a little odd, that when he declines 
a paper, that paper is sure to be by far the best thing its author ever wrote. Ac- 
cepted articles may be bad; rejected ones are invariably good. It is admitted that 
judgment is the first essential for an editorship, and it is at the same time insisted 
on, that judgment is exactly the quality which the Editor has not. An author is 
praised in a review—he is grateful to an individual writer, whose name he has 
industriously inquired for; an author is condemned in a review—he is unspeak- 
ably disgusted with the Editor. Week after week, month after month, the said 
Editor succors the oppressed, raises up the weak, applauds virtue, exalts talent— 
——— or promulgates the praises of friends—of their books, pictures, acting, 
safety-lamps, and steam-paddles—but from the catalogue of golden names his 
own Is an eternal absentee. Greater self-denial was not shown by the late Mr. 
Massingham of Drury-lane, who held office in the theatre for nearly forty years 
without once witnessing play or farce! Being solely responsible, the Editor is 
compelled not only to review, but even to read, new volumes. There is another 
pontiaatty in his condition. Of all the MSS. that come before him, it is his fate 
to peruse only those which will least repay the trouble. Observe; a contributor 
writes nonsense ten times over, the articles are returned—he sends one much better, 
it is inserted—a third exhibits a striking improvement—a fourth contains touches 
of genius—a few more papers are written and accepted, and their author has won 
a Racactor for assured and established excellence of composition. It is superflu- 
ous to read further. Of so masterly a style, not another specimen need be pe- 
rused. The Editor can rely upon his Contributor. His productions were read 
while they were worthless or indifferent, but they are now so admirable, so full 
of thoughts “ that give delight and hurt not,” that to inspect any more such MSS. 
would be clearly a waste of time. May it be so with ours! TT 

London New Monthly for June. 





A RHYME ON THE BOILER DECK! 


By Josern M. Frerp, Hisrrion. 
Up broad Ohio’s stream we go, 
Up broad Ohio’s stream ; 
The midnight waters are dark below, 
But above the bright stars beam ; 
And the woods, though a deep’ning shade they throw, 
Are lit with the fire flies’ beam. 


“ Fire up, fire up,” we are rushing on, 
With a Dragon’s mouth of flame ; 
And ev’ry wreath of our steamy breath, 

Seems a shout of wild acclaim! 
Each dark hill flies, and as others arise, 
We spurn them just the same. 


Sleep 1, oh sin! ye sluggards within, 
Ye reck not of this delight : 

There’s not a soul to dispute control, 
Of this “ witching time of night ;” 

And let “fchureh-yards yawn,” P’ll salute the dawn, 
Ere my fancy tires in flight. 

Look ‘neath the gloom of yon tow’ring bluff, 
The “ Fat,” and its watch-fire blaze : 

And the sleeping boatmen, all rude and rough, 
Reclined in the wavy haze; 

Heaven aye to me be as mild a roof, 
A careless wanderer prays. 


Yet home! Oh yes, 'tis a thought most blest, 
But the young ones! such cares they bring: 

Ev'ry bird to be sure, doth mate and nest, 
However wild of wing; 

Yet birds have no bills to pay, and pest, 
Which makes it another thing! 


{'m fond of the dears ’tis true, oh yes, 
And the dears are fond of me; 

And some day or other some dear I’ll bless, 
And a dear blessing it will be ! 

For a hungry love and a straw caress, 
Is but so-so sport you see. 


Hark ! how each hill, with shuddering thrill, 
Echoes our ’scaping steam: 

As the fire-fed monster spouts it fill 
Of rage, in ascalding stream ; 

Her iron nostrils rending chill, 
Like an hungered Tiger’s scream ! 


Oh for might! for an Eagle’s wing! 
Some word of Genii pow’r ; 

’Mid yon starry worlds to soar and sing, 
Now and then for a pleasant hour! 

But I’ve heard Mrs. Wood and her spells, dear thing, 
[tell you are not much “ slower.” 


To be sure the Gothamites, bless them all, 
Have mobb'd them by way of a “go;” 

For a couple of years they raised a squall, 
Till Wees thought hed raise a blow ! 

Yet an hundred thousand or so’s not small, 
Blow away and be dd, says “‘ Joe !” 


Hurrah for Jackson! Hurrah for White ! 
Little Van and Tippecanoe ! 

Hurrah for Texas, and Houston’s fight ! 
Michigan and Arkansas too: 

Harrah! French gold turned to Eagles bright, 
And the shyest that ever flew. 


Hurrah! here the mists come sweeping now, 
The morning’s congealed breath ; 
Each twinkling ray hath ceased to glow, 
In the chilling and vap’ry wreath, 
Good night—for to catch an idea or so, 
I'm not willing to catch my death. 
Omo River, July, 1836. 


William the Fourth, who has siguified the interest which he takes in the name 
of S Xa liberai subscription to the fund for restoring the poet’s mo- 
nument, has permitted Mr. George Jones to dedicate to him the first “ Annual 
Oration upon the Genius of Skakspeare,” as delivered by that gentlemag.at the 
recent jubilee at Stratford. It is written in a (9 well calculated to gratify and 
to stimulate those feelings of enthusiasm by which the celebration of the poet’s 
birth-day was characterized. London Court Journal. 


Louisville City Gazette. 











THE DRAMA IN PARIS. : 

Every day fresh proofs of the propriety of the grave reflection, that “ people 
repair to the theatre with no better intention than that of being amused.” The 
complaint is equally characteristic of Paris and London. The Chamber of De- 
puties, following the example of the legislature in Brussels, has been occupied at 
two sittings in discussions relative to the drama, to the sums necessary for its 
present support, and to the decay of intellectual taste in the city of cities. We 
are particularly bound to lament whatever is bad in the taste of the citizens of 
Paris, because their taste is sure to affect ours. We deeply regret the production 
of vulgar, immoral, and monstrous caricatures of nature upon the French stage, 
because it is our fate to see them translated for our own theatres, as fast as they 
are invented. As the French drama therefore so intimately, and we must add so 
fatally, atfects ours, the government regulations for its support are objects of some 
interest to us The tone and result of the discussions in the Chamber do not 
afford any hope of a speedy amendment. The debate turned upon an article of 
the Budget—the grant of 1,300,000 francs as an allowance to the Royal theatres, 
and the pension fund of the overa. Wpon this an objection was taken to the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the Italian company, which received a government allowance 
of 70,000 francs, besides liaving a large building and dependencies, the rent of 
which was estimated at move than 80,000 francs. The Committee had — 
a reduction of 8,000 frances on the salary of the Commissioner for the Jpera 
Comique, in order that the government allowance to the Theatre Francais might 
be augmented. It was also proposed to withdraw the sum of 60,000 franes from 
the government allowance made in favor of the Opera Comique, and transfer it 
to the Theatre Francais. ‘This found many supporters, and on the other hand it 
was opposed as placing the former theatre in an exceptional position, as the pro- 
vincial theatres derive the greatest benefit from the dramatic pieces brought for- 
ward there. The style and character of the representations at the ‘I'heatre 
Francais, were also freely unimadverted upon. The President of the Council 
contended that government was not to be made answerable for the bad taste of 
the dramatic works produced at that theatre. ‘The public were incessantly 
craving for novelty, and the standard plays of the old classic authors, such as 
Corneille, Mohere, &e., were now played toempty benches. Were no other 
works than those of the great authors to be performed on the boards of the 
Theatre Frangais, a government allowance of at least 100,000 frances would be 
required for that theatre alone. This result ought not to be imputed as a fault to 
the government, but should be attributed to the taste of the public. But with all 
deference to the President, it is for the Government nevertheless to control and 
correct that taste. It was remarked that the actors at the Theatre Francais were 
scantily remunerated. Three of them received from 9,000 to 10,000 francs per 
annum; the rest 5,000, 6,000, 7,000, and 8,000 franes per annum, and were 
obliged to pay for the costumes out of their salaries, which led to an annual ex- 
pense of 1,500 to 2,000 francs. Ultimately the vote was agreed to, without legis- 
lative interference as to its application ; but we are gravely informed that “the 
question was succeeded by considerable agitation, and the sitting was suspended 
for some minutes, at the expiration of which several Hon. Deputies quitted the 
Chamber.” The press has likewise caught the agitation. The Jmpartial 
cruelly reminds us that the dramatic art in London is at its lowest pitch—that 
there is no theatre where Shakspeare’s plays can be performed—and that bad as 
the Parisian taste may be, there is no comparison between the dramatic condition 
of the two countries. This is severe—and not quite true; for we do get a 
Hunchback and an Jon now and then—we have angel-visits of splendid dramas 
at certain intervals—and as for the rest, we “ take them from the F'rench.” With 
respect to musical art, says the Jmpartial, it never existed in London. The 
Courier F'rancais observes, that in a country like France, the duty of keeping 
up the theatres necessarily devolves upon the Government—there being no aris- 
tocracy, as there is in England, to support it. Having this aristocracy, we 
must hope to have the drama again in ail ts glory. London Court Journal. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTREAL GAZETTE. 
GOOD BREEDING. 

Sir,—I submit to your favorable consideration, for the purpose of insertion in 
pout useful paper, when you may find room for it, and you approve of it, the fol- 
owing extract on the subject of “ Good Breeding,” taken from a periodical work 
now publishing in London, which I think will be interesting to some of your 
readers, who may be admirers of that attractive and invaluable quality so highly 
exemplified in the present quotation. 

“ A gentleman is a Christian in spirit that will take a polish—the rest are but 
plated wares, and however excellent their fashion, rub them more or less, and the 
base metal will appear through. 

‘An Englishman making the grand tour, towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when travellers were more the objects of attention than at present, on arriv- 
ing at Turin, sauntered out to see the place. He happened to meet a regiment of 
infantry returning from parade, and taking a position to see it pass, a young Cap- 
tain, evidently desirous to make a display before the stranger, in crossing one of 
the numerous water courses with which the city is intersected, missed his ing, 
and in trying to save himself, lost his hat. The exhibition was truly unfort- 
nate—the spectators laugied, and looked at the Englishman, expecting him to 
laugh too; on the contrary, he not only retained his composure, but, promptly ad- 
vanced to where the hat rolied, and taking it up, presented it with an air of unaf- 
fected kindness to its confused owner. The officer received it with a blush of 
surprise and gratitude, and hurried to rejoin his company—there was a murmur 
of applause, and the stranger passed on; though the scene of a moment, and 
without a word spoken, it touched every heart, not with admiration for a mere 
our of politeness, but with a warmer feeling for a proof of that true charity 
‘ which never faileth.’ On the regiment being dismissed, the Captain, who was 
a young man of consideration, in glowing terms related the circumstance to his 
Colone!,—the Colonel immediately mentioned it to the General in command ; and 
when the Englishman returned to his hotel, he found an aid-de-camp waiting to 
request his company to dinner at head-quarters. In the evening he was carried 
to court—at that time, as Lord Chesterfield tells us, the most brilliant court in 
Europe—and was received with particular attention. Of course, during his stay 
at Turin, he was invited everywhere; and on his departure was loaded with let- 
ters of introduction to the different States of Italy. Thus, a private gentleman 
of moderate means, by a graceful impulse of Christian feeling, was enabled to 
travel through a foreign country, then of the highest interest for its society, as 
well as for the charm it still possesses, with more real distinction and adv 
than ever can be derived from the mere circumstance of birth and fortune, even 
the most splendid.” 

Three Rivers, July 14. A Susscrier. 

A FUNNY AFFAIR. 

Mr. John Dillon, an eminent dentist in Hudson-street, New-York, whose man- 
ners and speprcaser the Journal of Commerce says, “ betokened one who was 
accustomed to good living, and its general attendant, good society ; in a word, 
‘that he moved in the ranks of the opulent and respectable,” was brought into 
Court on Thursday, to answer to the suit of a poor old woman, dressed in the 
apparel of an Irish peasantress, whose manners and address were equally coarse 
and vulgar as her scanty covering, and who claimed him as her husband, It 
appeared in evidence, that Mr. and Mrs. Dillon married for love some five and 
twenty years since, in Ireland, when Mr. D. was a common laboring man, and 
Mrs. D. a buxom peasantress of some nineteen or twenty years of age, pessessing 
the snug fortune of a pretty face and thirty-two pounds sterling. About a 
pees and a half after this event, John got tired of digging ditches, and, with very 
ittle ceremony, widowed his young wife by taking passage for America, and 
leaving her to provide for herself and, of course, a little pledge. In about seventeen 
or eighteen years Mrs. D. learned with surprise that her faithless husband was 
not only alive and well, but in the receipt of a very handsome income from his 

rofession of a dentist. Mrs. D. forthwith despatched her daughter to New- 

ork, who found her father with a second wife, whom he had married at Hart- 
ford. He took her into his family as a servant, and charged her not to peach.— 
The temptation proved, however, too strong for the girl’s restraining grace, and 
for blabbing the truth to Mrs. Dillon the second, she was posted back to Ireland, 
to Mrs. Dillon the first, with all possible speed. In about two years she returned 
to New-York, bringing with her a husband whom she had married in the interim, 
and applied to her father to abandon his present course of life, and do somethin, 
for the plaintiff, his first love. His flat refusal did not discourage her—for, wit 
her husband’s assistance, she soon saved money enough to pay the old lady's 
passage over the big pond, which having been remitted to her, she forthwith 
made her appearance in Gotham about six weeks ago, and in propria persone 
made a claim on her husband for a restitution of conjugal rights, or a separate 
maintenance; and on his refusal, she summoned him to the Police Office, where 
he was ordered to find bail to answer the very serious charge against him. The 
Journal of Commerce, from whose report we gather these facts, says—It would 
be difficult indeed to bring together two human beings whose a nee formed 
so strong and extraordinary a contrast as that of the well-fed, well-looking, well- 
dressed gentleman sitting inside the desk, and the apparently half-starved, mi- 
serably apparelled woman standing outside it. They seemed in fact to be the 
very antipodes of civil society, Boston Post. 





Sir Andrew Agnew is a good deal gravelled at the circumstance of the late 
eclipse taking place on a Sunday, which he is quite unable to reconcile with the 
reverence due to the sacredness of theday. He isastonished, if we may without 
profaneness say so, that Heaven should not have so ordered the “ spheres” as to 
prevent a collision” occurring en the Sabbath. What makes matters worse, it, 
happened at a time when divine service Ought to have begun, thereby adding con- 
siderably to the flagrant violation of that holy day ; since thousands, it may be 
millions, ef sinners, instead of confessing and repenting of their oneeuainpe 
in sackcloth at the different churches, were peering at the blessed sun through 
smoked glasses and ungodly telescopes. All this, Sir Andrew conceives might 
have been prevented, by the postponement of the eclipse till Monda and he is 
quite correct. The fact is certainly strange, mysterious, and inscruta le—we ad- 





vise the pious baronet to make further inquiries on the subject. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


NEWYORK: BATURDAY MORNING, AUGUST 6, 1836. 














EUROPEAN NEWS. 

After an interval of several weeks a squadron of foreign packets have arrived 
in this port. The Caledonia and Roscoe, from Liverpool, the Westminster, from: 
London, another from Havre, with several other fast sailing ships from British 
ports having all arrived within about twenty-four hours, we are overwhelmed with 
foreign letters and papers, and have given up a large portion of our paper to-day 
to their contents. The trial of Norton vs. Melbourne, and the unsuccessful at- 
tempt upon the life of Louis Phillippe, are the most fruitful themes of remark in 
the papers before us. We have received the minutes of Lord Melbourne's Trial 
for Crim. Con. from our Liverpool Correspondent, and should have given it this 
week but that its length would have excluded everything else in our paper. In 
the large London papers it occupies from sixteen to twenty-four columns. Among 
the passengers in the Caledonia, were Messrs. Richarp and Georce TaTTeRsa.t, 
sons of the proprietor of the well known sporting establishment of that name in 
London 


GREEN-ROOM INTELLIGENCE. 

Panx.—Mr. Simpson had a grand benefit last Friday week, when he appeared 
as Yeung Rapid. He seems like old wine to have improved with age, and kept 
the house in exuberant spirits. At the fal! of the curtain, being universally called 
for, he came forward, and made a very neat and pertinent acknowledgment, which 
was responded to most cordially. There was quite a jam of ‘the good old 
folks” out on this occasion, who seldom muster except when Mr. Simpson is 
“booked for a benefit.” We need not say that the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. 
May they live a thousand years, every mother’s son of them! 

Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Saaw have concluded their engagements. Both are 
very clever, and the former improves greatly upon acquaintance. Her dancing is 
‘bang up,” as Lord Chesterfield might have seid. 

Nothing new has transpired relative to the star engagements a: the Park next 
season. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley and Mrs. Austin, are the only new people we 
have heard mentioned. When the management does “ flare up,” we shall see— 
““T beg you wonldn’t mention it!” 

Nationa, Tueatre.—T he superb structure at the corner of Church and Leo- 
nard streets, erected for the Italian Opera, will be thrown open to the public as 
the National Theatre, on Thursday, the Ist of Sept., by Messrs. Flynn and 
Willard. Classic in model, and perfectly recherche and beautiful in embellish- 
ment and finish, the National Theatre challenges admiration as the most tasteful 
and elegant temple of the Drama in the United States. Though inferior in 
size alone to Caldwell’s mammoth theatre in New Orleans, the National, at the 
Park prices, (which will be adopted,) will hold very nearly $2000. As consi- 
derable interest is manifested in relation to this establishment, which seems des- 
timed to exercise no little influence upon the Drama in this country, we have 
taken pains to acquaint ourselves with the facts in the premises. 

Several material improvements have been made by the present lessees upon the 
theatre and properties. The stalls and balcony seats in the pit have been thrown 


open, and the whole made uniform ; the seats are cushioned with blue damask, | 
and all are sofa-backed. The orchestra remains undisturbed, with a private box | 


on each extremity ; the three private boxes on each side, under the first tier, and 
opposite the pit, also remain as before, for “ parties that seeing are anseen.” The 
passage between the pit and boxes is closed up, and the entrance to the pit is now 
from Leonard street. 

The lower tier is now divided into twenty boxes; the benches are four deep all 
around ; the seats all cushioned and backed as formerly. The second tier, 
formerly divided into private bexes, has been thrown open, with the exception of 
three boxes on each side, which are splendidly furnished and festooned as before . 
The third tier has also been thrown open in the centre, with a division, (similar 
éo that in the 4th tier at the Park,) between that tier and the gallery, there 
being no “Shakspeare” to the National. The room lost from this circum- 
stance is made up by three large and beautiful proscenium boxes on each side, 
while the benefit to sound is such that a whisper on the stage can be distinctly 
heard in the most remote parts of the house. 

Jutting out from the old proscenium on the stage is an addition of about eight 
feet, in which the stage doors are placed. The advantages of this arrangement 
are munifest, as there is now ample room for the prompter and property-man, 
without encumbering the stage, besides sufficient for a large proscenium box on 
each side, level with the first tier. To preserve a unity of proportions, coase- 
quent upon the addition to the proscenium, a slab of equal width spans the stage, 
vesting upon entablatures in keeping with those heretofore erected, and more su- 
perb architraves we never saw. The whole is fancifully painted and gilded to 
match the proscenium. , 

The interior of the house has been re-painted throughout ; the immense saloons, 
dressing rooms, etc., are white, and the walls fronting the stage a pale blue. 
Every seat in the house is cushioned and backed. The saloons are fitted up with 
great splendor ; the ottomans, damask curtains, carpets, and furniture being of the 
richest description. The Green Room and the dressing rooms appropriated to 
Stars, are nearly on a level with the stage, while the rooms for the company in 
the 2d and 3d stories are to a proverb convenient. 

It will be recollected that the scenery of the Italian Opera company rolled up and 
down; but under the present management, the scenery, which is entirely new, 
will slide horizontally, as at the other city theatres. The better portion of the 
Opera dresses have been retained, and great additions are being made to them 
by a host of mantuamakers and tailors. The saloons are filled with these people, 
while the stage is monopolized by painters, carpenters, property men and artistes. 

The enterprising managers having taken steps to ‘ set their house in order,” 
have not been unmindful of the one thing needful—a good company. While 
Willard is secretary of the home department, Flynn has gone abroad as a “‘ Na- 
tional” Ambassador extraordinary His engagements in England have not been 
very extensive, but are such, that with those at home, his company will combine 
the requisites which go to ensure to his theatre good houses, and to the public, the 
worth of their meney. At the head of the company stand Joun R. Scorr and 
Mrs. Fryxn, while Ambroise (Master Burke's tutor) leads the orchestra, which 

mises to be full and effective, consisting at present of Nidds, Aupick, and 
Kyle, (from the Park), Trust, the harpist, and Christian, clarionet, from the 
Tremont. 

Of Stars, the National Theatre has a most brilliant galaxy engaged. At the 
bead is Miss Cuirton, who opens the house in the character of Belvidera. If 
the opinions of British critics are worth anything, she is at the head of the pro- 
fession there, as much as her rehearsals, since her return from Europe, induce us 
to believe, that since Fanny Kemble’s withdrawal, she has no rival here. Bootu 
and Wavtac«w are likewise engaged, as well as Ceteste, Mrs. and Miss War- 
son, and Finn. Nordo we stop here. In all probability the most attractive star 
en the stage—a native actor, as eminent in his line as Miss Clifton is proved to 
be in hers—is, ere this, added to the lustrous constellation alluded to above— we 
refer to Epwin Forresg, now in London,to whom the managers of the National 
offer his own terms! Lightly as the histrionic talent of our country has been 
held, we have the unbounded satisfaction of knowing, that overcoming ull pre- 
Judices, two of our native artists are, at this moment, more attractive, and can 
@ommand better engagements, both abroad and athome, than any actor or actress 
on the British stage. 

Bowery.—The “ great feature” of the Bowery the coming season, will be Mr. 
Biakeley, Mr. Jim Crow having incontinently “ cut his stick.” Miss Cusuman 
is the only star yet engaged. Mrs. Sharpe leagg the business ; Hackett plays the 
Yankee, and Hamblin the Devil. Barton a ton are starring there now to 
tol-lollish sort of houses. 

Frankun.—Doing it up brown, about these days, eh, Mr. Dinneford? Full 
houses every night, and money in both pockets! That's your sorti—push on, 
keep moving ! , 

Mas. Hamouin’s Taeatre.—The little Richmond Hill is said to be “ cutting it 
gat.” Gladof it. Mrs. Hamblin is more of « man than eight tailors, and shall 
not be “ sewed up” if we can help it. 

A very fine young lady, of ripe talent, and great persona! attractions, is ¢x- 
pected to made her appearance at Old Drury next season 





Miss Cuarvorre Barnes, having recovered from a recent indisposition, we 
look to see her engaged directly. 

A grand dinner is to be given to Mr. Ggorce H. Hitt, Comedian, at the City 
Hotel, on Monday next, by the friends of the Drama, Mr. H. being about to sail 
for Europe. 

T. Pracive has been engaged by Ludlow to go South. 

Barry has engaged the pretty Miss McBaine, the danseuse, for next season. 
The Tremont opens next Monday. Forses commences a star engagement there 
soon. He is said to be much improved by those who have lately seen him. 

Mr. Draper, of Hudson's News Room, we hear, has been appointed to the 
situation of Treasurer of the Bowery theatre, vice Willard, resigned, “to go 
on his own hook.” 

Miss Warson takes a benefit at Niblo’s next Monday night. Lots of attrac 
tion—every body going—will be married directly, and you see her now or never 
—pre-haps. 

Mus. McLean, one of the best representatives of genteel comedy, as she is 
one of the most beautiful, begins to be loudly called for. She must not leave the 
North without an engagement here. 








ay They do say that Horn’s Ordinary at the Custom House Hotel goes a 
leetle beyond the Yankees. Such a bill of fare as he sent us the other day would 
have thrown a Grahamite into hysterics, and the list of wines that accompa- 
nied it is quite intoxicating. Just look ‘over the list on the last page. ‘There's 
good old Madeira, Sherry, Claret, and Port for warm weather, Burgundy and 
Rhenish wines, and Champagne, that is quite unlike the sham-pagne made of 
Newark cider, that is sold—we know where! We should advise people to give 
Horn a call, but they have already filled his house so full from sill to rafter, that 
when a man is in a hurry to get away after dinner, he has to give the waiters a 
shilling to pull him out of the crowd with a patent corkscrew! Gen. Bennett is 
ready to ‘‘ make an affidavy ” to this, for he saw it! 





Everybody is talking about Mitrorp’s new Salt Water Baths at New Brighton. 
I: is said there are more beautiful women just now at the Belmont House than 
on all Staten Island! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The length of the letters from our Eufopean Correspondents has crowded out several com- 
munications as well as editorial articles. Three English packe‘s having arrived on the same 
day, we are “ crowded to death.” 

© courses are fitting up at Camden, N J., and when one of them ie completed itis con- 
jectured that the Central Course, Baltimore, will be given up: 

Robin Hood (now owned by Col. Crowell, of Fort Mitchell, Ala., where he “stood” this 
season) Aas run a first heat of two miles, in 3m. 44s. : it was in the spring of 1833. De Witt 
Clinton, his competitor, was distanced, from not bringing his proper weight to the scales. 
In a match with Roman in 18%, a single mile, he won in Lin. 46s. 

The tine of Dutchman’s two heatsof as many miles, in harness, last spring, was 5m. 18 !-2s. 
and 5m. 17 1-2s., over the Centreville Course, L. L. 

They are barking up the wrong tree who pretend Mr. Schols, “the special original,” ever 
wronged a man intentionally. He is eccentric, we allow, but his heart’s in the right place. 
If we quarrel with him personally, we will hear no one say aught against him behind his back. 
See his adverti sin h lumn. We have received a long letter from him, but it’s 
too good for the Spirit of the Times. 

An erroneous impression has gone abroad, that our promised Theatrical Portraits are to 
be bona fide engravings of some sort, though we have denied “the soft impeachment” some 
nalf dozen times. Once again we beg to state, that they are to be penand ink sketches mere- 
ly, on the plan of Galt’s ‘‘ Lives of the Players,” or Cox’s “ Theatrical Pertraits.” Positively 
ladies and gentlemen, there is to be no engravings at all, at all. 

P. W. Esq. of B., shall hear from us immediately, by letter, through the mail. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK SPIRIT OP THE TIMES. 

Dear Sin—I send you a few tales and anecdotes which I have picked up by 
the way—the thing toa 7‘—A young man, brought up in the city of London 
to the business of an undertaker, went to Jamaica, West Indies, to better his con- 
dition. Business flourished, and he wrote to his father in Bishopsgate-street to 
send him, with a quantity of black and grey cloths, twenty gross of black 
tacks. Unfortunately he had omitted the top of his T, and the order steod 
twenty gross of black Jacks. His correspondent, on receiving the letter, recol- 
lected a man near Fleet-Market, who made quart and pint TIN pots, ornamented 
with painting, and which were called black Jacks. The maker, surprised, said 
he had not so many ready, but would endeavor to complete the order ; this was 
done, and the articles were shipped. The undertaker received them with dther 
consignments, and was astonished at the mistake. A friend, fond of speculation, 
offered consolation by proposing to purchase the whole at the invoice price. The 
undertaker, glad to get rid of an article he considered useless in that part of the 
world, took the offer. His friend immediately advertised for sale a number of 
fashionable punce vases, just arrived from England, and sold the Jacks, gaining 
200 per cent. 

The young undertaker afterwards discoursing upon his father’s blunder, was 
told by his friend, in a jocose strain, to order a gross Of WARMING-PANs, and see 
whether the well-informed correspondent in London would have the sagacity to 
consider such articles necessary in the latitude of nine degrees north. The 
young man laughed at the suggestion, but really put in practice the joke. He 
desired his father, in his next letter, to send a gross of WARMING-PANs, which ac- 
tually, and to the great surprise of the son, reached the Island of Jamaica. 

What todo with this cargo he knew not. His friend again became a pur- 
chaser at prime cost, and, having knocked off the covers, informed the planters 
that he had just imported a number of newly constructed sugar ladles. The 
article under that name sold rapidly and returned a large profit. ‘The parties re- 
turned to England with fortunes, and often told the story of the black jacks and 
warming pans over the bottle, adding, ‘‘ that nothing is lost in a good market!” 





Extraorpinary Ripinc.—In October, 1754, Lord Powerscourt having laid a 
wager with the Duke of Orleans, that he would ride on his own horses from 
Fontainbleau to Paris, which is forty-two English miles, in two hours, for ong 
thousand louis d’or, the King’s Guards cleared the way, which was lined with 
crowds of Parisians. He was to mount only three horses, but he performed the 
task on two, in one hour, thirty-seven minutes and thirty-two seconds. The 
horses through whom the wager was won, were both killed by the severity of 
the feat. 

When Mr. Colman read his Opera of ‘ Inkle and Yarico” to the late Dr. 
Mosley, the Doctor made no reply during the progress of the piece. At the con- 
clusion, Colman asked him what he thought of it. ‘It won’t do,” said the 
Doctor—“ stuff, nonsense.” Every body else having been delighted with it, this 
disapprobation puzzled the circle; he was asked why? “I'll tell you why,” an- 
swered the critic ; “ you say in the finale— 


‘ Now let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes bells do ring.’ 


It won’t do—there is but one bell in «ll the Island !” 





Burcuer’s Horses.—Few things in a country life are more remarkable than 
the wild, triumphant, reckless speed with which a butcher’s boy sweeps along the 
streets, and roads, and lanes, whether mounted or in a rumbling jolting cart, no 
accident ever happening, although it seems inevitable that the young gentleman 
must either kill or be killed (perhaps both) every day of his life. How the ur- 
chin manages, Heaven knows !—but they do contrive to get horses on in a man- 
ner that professed jockeys would envy, and with an appearance of ease tu the 
animal, and an evident enjoyment to the rider, which produce sympathy rather 
than indignation in the lookers on. The following anecdote, (communicated by 
a friend), may serve to illustrate their peculiar dexterity in putting a steed on its 
mettle :—A gentleman of fortune, residing in Berkshire, who prides himself very 
highly on the superiority of his horses, w atly struck by the trotting of a 
roadster, belonging to a butcher in the “heigff¥orhood. The owner, however, re- 
fused to part with the animal, till an offer of 70 guineas proved irresistible, and 
the gentleman mounted his prize in high glee. To his utter astonishinent, how- 
ever, the brute could not be prevailed upon to exceed an ordinary amble. Whip 
and spur were all in vain. For weeks he persevered in the re a attempt, and 
at last he went in despair to the butcher, rating him in good set terms for having 
practised an imposition “‘ Lord bless you, Sir,” said the knight of the cleaver, 
“he ean trot as well as ever. Here Tom,” continued he, calling to his boy, “ get 
on his back.” The youngster was scarcely in the saddle, when off the pony shot 
like an asrow. ‘“ How the deuce is this ?” inquired the astonished purchaser.— 
“Why he will trot just as fast with you,” returned the butcher, chuckling, “ only 
you must carry the basket!” I need hardly add, that the gentleman, not being 
able to comply with the condition, was forced to make the best bargain he could 
with the original proprietor of the steed. Gazette. 

The following are from Coleridge :—“ Vivid impressions are too freyuently 
mistaken by the young and ardent for clear conceptions.” “ A man who wishes 
for an end, the means of which are criminal, is chargeable with all the guilt.” — 
“ Quarrels of anger ending in tears are favorable to love in its spring-tide, as 

lants are found to grow very rapidly after a thunder storm with rain.” “ Martin 

urney, & chemist, while earnestly explaining the three kinds of acids, was 
stopped by Charles Lamb, who said, “The best of al! kinds of acid, however, 
as you know, Martin, is uity, assid uity.” 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
<a Lonpom, June 2 186. 

I wish this were one day later—which if it were I should miss the packet 
—in order that [ might communicate the result of the crim. con. trial, (Nor- 
ton versus Melbourne,) which comes on to-day, in the Court of Common 
Pleas. Never, I venture to predict, was a court of justice more crowded in 9 
civil case than will be that court this day. The ladies are prevented from 
being present, it is true, but there are such things as male disguises, and that 
there are, no one knows better than the noble defendant, whose wife (the late 
Lady Caroline Lamb) is said to have been with Lord Byron, on one occasion, for 
three weeks, disguised as his page! 

A special jury will try this case, rendered important from the exalted sta. 
tion of the parties. It is not often that the Prime Minister of England ig 
caught in such a net as Vulcan (saucy fellow) east over the billing and cooi 
of Mars and Venus. The trial comes on early to-day, and if possible, | 
shall communicate the issue; but 1 repeat, it will not be over in time for my 
parcel, which must leave for Liverpool at post hour. The damages are laid 
at 10,000. What the line of defence will be, is yet unknown. Lord Mel. 
bourne, I dare say, has too much gallantry to throw a yet deeper stain upon 
the character of Mrs. Norton, by an attempt to prove that Ae was not the 
only person who brushed the bloom from the fruit! The Age (which pro 
mises an extra sheet on Sunday, with the trial and all the correspondence, ) 
hints that this could be done. Oddly enough, too, the Age defends Lord 
Melbourne, and attacks Norton. The defence is abie, being insinuated rather 
than direct, and calculated to make a more permanent impression than if jt 
had been argued. It must be borne in mind that the Age, until this case, 
has ever been the decided opponent of Lord Melbourne. What can have 
caused the change? Has the Premier found it wise to touch Charley West. 
macott’s palm with Treasury gold?’ The Age is not a journal to afford its 
really effective aid to any one, least of all to a political opponent, without 
some very sterling cause. Westmacott keeps a sort of character shop:—he 
will abuse you or praise you, in the Age, at so much a column. For, of all 
presses in the world, that of London is the most venal. It may be that 
none concentrates greater or more varied talent; but this talent is Prostjtuted 
for money in the most shameful and shameless manner. 

The Premier is said to have used very disrespectful words relative to the 
King in his letters to Mrs. Norton. If these letters are read in court, there 
will be something of a “sensation.” The Bishop of London (Dr. Bloomfield) 
's said to have been one of Mrs. Norton’s correspondents; and it is averred, 
that if Lord Melbourne’s letters to her are read in court by the plaintiff, his 
Lordship will read the Bishop’s epistles as a set-off! The Bishop is a Tory, 
and a saint to boot, so that the exposure is to be avoided, and may be, un- 
less the Tory party (who are behind the curtain, on the side of the plain. 
tiff), bring it on by reading his letters, in which—with due reverence be it 
spoken—the King is spoken of as “an old woman,” “a feol who does not 
know his own mind for half an hour, and has no will of his own.” 

The letters are said to have been found im an open work-basket; it is 
hence argued that they contain nothing culpatory. I think this must not be 
assumed, because if innocence be suspicionless, guilt is careless, and careless- 
ness often leads to detection. 

Mrs. Norton has been on very intimate terms with Lady Francis Eger- 
ton, 8 laiy of the most unblemished character. It is understood that Mrs. 
N, has written to her, saying, that, notwithstanding appearances, she is per- 
fectly guiltless. Lady Egerton has shown this letter to many of her friends, 
and does not hesitate to express her belief in Mrs. Norton’s statement. This 
has made a decided impression in her favor among the members of the hau 
ton, (if | may thus use the term,) and the odds have changed: they have 
been five to one against the lady’s innocence; this morning, they are no 
more than two to one. This, by the way, is on the verdict. I would say, 
that the chances run, that in law, there is no sufficient proof of the guilt of 
the parties. 

Mrs. Norton is a very beautiful woman—handsomer than even her sisters, 
Lady Seymour, and the Hon. Mrs. Blackwood. Her age is about thirty. 
She is low in stature—has fine dark hair—dark and full eyes—complexion a 
clear brunette—hands-and feet delicately small—and figure rather slight than 
full. When I add that she was a most tremendous flirt—and flirts, let me 
hint, are usually more to be depended upon than prudes—I have written as 
muck as | know of a lady who has created a great sensation in this metropo- 
lis. I hope that I have not wearied you, but you can have no notion of the 
extraordinary excitement that this affair causes. It is made use of in a politi- 
cal sense. All the Tory papers attack poor Melbourne as if he were the 
first Prime Minister who had a penchant far a pretty woman. There is 
now an election in Warwickshire, and the Tory candidates, speaking of the 
Cabinet, calls them “the Crim. Con-nell Ministry.” H. B., the caricaturist, 
has this day put out a new plate; Melbourne is represented as a Lamb, (his 
family name,) and Mrs. Norton is depicted as in the act of fondly patting 
him ! 

The Duchess of Kent (who has astonished the Tories by giving £20 towards 
building a new Catholic Cathedral in Ireland) has been formally invited, with 
the Princess Victoria, to attend the Musical Festival at Manchester, in September , 
They have declined the visit, but say that they will visit Lancashire next year, 


There has been put out a semi-official contradiction of the report that the Kang 
and Queen are about visiting Hanover this summer. Prince George of Cumber- 
land, it is said, is so blind that his recovery is considered hopeless.—T he Duke of 
Sussex had the eataracts removed from his eyes, last Tuesday, and is now restored 
to sight. He has announced that he will preside, next November, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Royal Society, of which he is the President, being elected in pre- 
ference to Sir John Herschell, the astronomer. 

The Standard, one of our leading papers here in London, lately fell in with 
the amusing account of Herschell’s Lunar Discoveries, (which originally ap- 
peared in the New York Sun,) and aciually reviewed it as a real and correct re- 
port! Now considering that Dr. Gifford is the Editor, and Dr. Maginn (Mor- 
gan O'Doherty of Blackwood) the sub Editor of the Standard, it is very odd 
that the hoax should not have been smoked. If they had lived when Gulliver's 
Travels appeared, they would, no doubt, have reviewed them as real and correct! 

The only marriage of any note in the fashionable world, took place yesterday 
week, at Paris. It is announced thus:—‘ Vicomte Joseph Maison, a Lieut.- 
Colonel on the Staff, son of his Excellency the Marquis Maison, Minister of War, 
Marshal and Peer of France, &. &., to Diana, eldest daughter of Peter de Do- 
mecq., Esq., of Xerez, and of London.” 

Saturday was the 2Ist anniverssry of the battle of Waterloo. There was & 
grand review of the several regiments of the Gaards, Oxford Blues, &. in Hyde 
Park. The King, Queen, Prince of Orange, and others, came in six carriages, 
—the only ones allowed on the field. About 100,000 persons were present. The 
King and Duke of Wellington were in the same carriage. They were most rap- 
turously received.— The review—including a sort of mock battle—lasted some 
hours, and concluded without any accident.—In the evening, the King dined with 
the Duke of Wellington and the surviving General Officers commanding at Wa- 
terloo. His Majesty neither got tipsy, or drank wine with a policeman, or made 
a speech to the servants, or fell under the table, as apon a former occasion at the 
same table. 

The royal marriages are certainly not made in heaven. The King wishes 

Victoria to wed one of the Prince of Orange’s sons, and the young lady —backed 
by her mother—declares for the young Prince of Saxe Cobourg. 
On the subject of reyal marriages, one of the papers says that the young Princes 
of Europe seem to have turned knights-errant in search of wives. The King of 
Naples, expected at Marseilles, leaves the fair inhabitants of palaces ignorant of 
his true destination. King Otho, only just arrived at Munich, has been to Stut- 
gard, passedtwodays at the Court of Wurtemburg, and gone onto Darmstadt, 
in search of a Queen to enthrone at Athens, The Duke of Orleans, most politely 
received at Vienna, has not carried all hearts with the facility hoped; and he ae- 
cordingly continues his quest, and will visit the vice-regal Court of Archduke 
Reynier at Milan, which boasts its beauty, as well asthat of Vienna. The 
— would have gone to Venice no doubt but for the cholera, which rages 
there 
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FROM OUR LIVERPOOL CORRESPONDENT. 
Liverpool, June %, 1836. 
We have just received, by express, a London paper, with a full report of the 
q@im. con. trial, Norton v. Melbourne. The plaintiff's case had closed, and I 
must say that the evidence does not appear sufficient to convict Lord Melbourne. 
The trial commenced on Wednesday morning, and the express brings it down to 
7 o'clock that evening, when the court refused to allow the case to be adjourned 
until the next morning. A short time was allowed for him to obtain refreshinent, 
and then he was to commence the defence. Lord Grantley (brother to the plain- 
tiff) sat on the bench with the judge. Sir R. Peel was called as one of the spe- 
cial jury, but declined to come—rather delicate, as he is a political opponent of 
the defendant’s. In his Opening speech, Sir William Follett spoke a great deal 
about proofs—actual and circumstantial—beds rumpled—hair disordered—sofas 
moved about—linen stained—but none of this appeared in the evidence. It only 
appeared that Lord Melbourne visited a great deal at Mrs. Norton’s, chiefly 
during the time when Norton was away at his office, as police magistrate,—that 
when he came Mrs. N. was “ not at home” to the rest of her friends,—that this 
intimacy had continued for nearly four years,—that notes and letters were con- 
stantly passing between the parties,—that Mrs. Norton’s brotner had possession 
ef Lord M.’s letters to Mrs. N.,—that he spoke of himself as the friend of her 
father,—and that one witness, (who was non mi ricordv on some poinis,) saw 
Mrs. Norton lying on the hearth-rug in an indelicate position, with Lord Mel- 
bourne looking at her. This, if true, is the worst of the case. There will not, 
Ithink, be any /egal proof of the fact. Were I on the jury, I would not con- 
vict Lord Melbourne upon the evidence for the prosecution. What the defence 
may be I know not; but unless Melbourne’s witnesses prove too much, he is ac- 
quitted. There were three letters from Lord Melbourne read in court, and these 
were merely common enquiries as to health. 
But the main point,—has Lord Melbourne had this criminal correspodence with 
Mrs. Norton? Not a doubt of it—at least he has made very bad use of his 
opportunities if he has not! The lady was fair and willing—the swain amorous; 
and when there is importunity and opportunity—why, then, the marriage vow is 
very little in the way of either wife or gentleman. But there is not, I dare say, 
the necessary proof, so the Premier will be acquitted. He has more luck than gay 
Lotharios usually have !! 
The latest odds are as follows:—At Manchester, June 22.—Black Diamond, 
the favorite for the Newcastle St. Leger, Elizabeth, Black Hambleton, and Bee’s- 
wing slightly speculated upon. Little doing upon the Liverpoo! July cup, and 
Doneaster St. Leger. The odds may be quoted thus:— 
NEWCASTLE ST. LEGER, P. P. 
6to4 agst. Black Diamond. 4 to 1 agst. Black Hambleton. 
3 to l agst Elizabeth. 5 to 1 agst. Bee’s-wing. 
LIVERPOOL JULY CUP, P. P. 
5 to 4 agst. General Chasse. 11 to 1 agst. Birdlime (taken). 
6 to 1 agst. Inheritor. 20 to 1 agst. Oswald (taken). 
7 to 1 agst. Mundig (taken » 
DONCASTER 8T. LEGER. 
5 to 1 agst. Gladiator (taken). | 6to l agst. Trapbal! (taken) 
The betting at Tattersals, London, is about the same. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne races commenced on Monday 
list :-— 
Srewarps.—The Duke of Leeds, M. W. Ridley, Esq., and W. R. Ramsay, 
Esq., of Barnton. 
Produce of 50 sovs. each, h. ft. for three yrs. old. 
Mr. Stephenson’s b. c. Volney, .......-----+-+.+0+05: bes oer 1 


Mr. Gascoigne’s br. c. Wallace, by Lottery, ....-....+-..0.0002 ce. 2 
The six others drawn. Good race. 


Maiden Piate of 50 sovs. Heats, once round and a distance. 





1 annex the return 


Mr. Meiklam’s Corryvrechan, 4 _— Sn EE ee 
Mr. J. Scott’s Progress, sister to Pilgrim, 3 yrs. ....-...++++-++++: 02 
Colonel Cradock’s Patriot, by Langar, 3 yrs. ..........e0-2:00 00008 3 dr. 
Mr. W. Lonsdale’s Gipsy, by Tramp, 4 yrs. ...........-..-s0002-6+. 1D der. 
Lord Eglinton’s olus, b Corinahinn, pe eee 4 dr. 


Four others drawn. Both heats well contested; second a head only. 

Match, 50/. each Four miles.—Mr. Thoman’s b. m., aged, beat Mr. Smith’s 
The Camel, aged, IIst. each. A good race. 

Buxton races came off on Wednesday week. They were better than usual. 
The Duke of Devonshire (who owns the town of Buxton) gave a gold cup, 
value 100 guineas, added to a Handicap Sweeptakes, of 15 sovs. There were 
19 subs.,—6 declured off, six started. The horses that run are all of first rate 
character. 

Lord Warwick’s br. c. Pelops, by Middleton, out of Niobe, by Sir David 

4 yrs. old —Darling ..... ep acaeiaie ss bikieisi ste 


Sir G. Pigot’s b. c. Altamont, by Sligo, 4 yrs. old, ..............-.4.. 2 
Mr. G. Cook’s br. h. Red Rover, by Lottery, 5 ow cts bnen, sgh si 3 
Mr. Nanny’s br. c. Cymro, by Banker, 4 yrs. old, .........---+-..... 4 
Mr. Tomes’s b. g. Random, by Bedlamite, 5 yrs. ...----...06.-++-eeeee 5 
Mr. Lacey’s b. f. Midsummer, by Filho da Puta, ........ 6 


The winner was not the favorite, the odds being 5to 1 against him; 5 to 2 
against Altamont, and 7 to 4 against Red Rover—one of the best of Lottery’s 
get. Inthe race, Altamont took the lead, Random next, Rover third, and the rest 
close. Altamont had every prospect of success, but was challenged, when three 
fourths of the race was over, by Red Rover and Pelops. When near the win- 
ning post, Pelots shot ahead, and won by a neck. Rover a length behind Alta- 
mont. 

The town plate of 50/., two heats, mile and a half each, won by Mr. King’s b. 
m. Lucy, beating Ransom and Midsummer. Both heats won in a canter. 

Bath races, on the same day and next day, came off so flatly, that it would be 
waste of ink to record the running of unknown and middling horses. The only 
good race was for the County Members’ Plate, won by Lord Palmerston’s ch. c: 
by The Colonel, beating Count D’Orsay and another. 

If we have no very important running at home, we have reports from abroad. 
At Stralsund (on May 16 and 17) there have been some keen contests between 
the Prussian and English gentlemen of the turf. I may as wel) mention the 
results. 

On Monday, May 16, the first race was for the Town Plate, ( worth 80.) 

Mr. Eber’s br, h. Brownlock, by Blacklock, out of Worthless, by 





Walton—Altisidora, 6 yrs. old—Young ................ 211 
Mr. Hart’s b. f. Brillante, by Zinganee—Problem, 3 yrs. ............. 1 22 
Mr. Pauly’s br. f. Serena, by Brutandorf—Comus, 4 yrs. ...........003 
Baron Biel’s br. f. Atalanta, by Gaberlunzie—Incest, 4 yrs. .......... 4.00 
Count Hanckel’s br. c. Fergus, by vem B hn Ae 
Mr. Velker’s br. f. Miss Bell, by Lottery—Belinda, 4 yrs. .......... 0d. 


Baron Maltzahn’s br. h. Vulcan, by His Grace, 6 yrs. old, ............ bolted. 

This was a fine sporting race. Count Hanckel’s br. c. Fergus, by Waverley, 
was the favorite at starting. He was bought of Lord Chesterfield to beat any 
Wing ! His backers lost largely. Brownlock, the winner, was bred in York- 
abire ; Brillante, the Zinganee filly, was bred by the Duke of Grafton; Miss 
Bell, bred at Stralsund. The odds at starting were 2 to 1 against Fergus, 3 to 1 
against Brownlock, 3 to 1 against Miss Bell, 4 to 1 against Atalanta, and 10 tol 
egainst Mr. Hart’s filly. A 

Two other races on this day do not merit mention. 

On Monday, May 17, the King’s cup was won by Harmonic. 

Count Hanckel’s br. f. Harmonic, by Gustavus, out of Young Pipylina, 

by Orville, 4 yrs ce eesrsossheuts Sm 


Baron Maltzahn’s Regulator, by Figaro, 3 yrs. old, ................ 22 | 
Count Plessen’s gr. m. Mambrina, by Bubello, ..........-- +--+... 3 
Mc. Eber’s br. m. Mersuka, by Velocipede, ..... To 


The first heat was well contested. The second won easy. 

But a more curious race than any which has lately been noticed, came off at 
Manster (in Prussia) on 30th of May, between horses matched against rein deer. 
The rein deer were matched against horses which had won at different horse 
seces. The prize was gained by a 5 year old stallion, belonging to a peasant at 
Amelburen, which arrived at the winning post before any of the deer. 

In my last, I mentioned that the King had given a grand dinner to the Jockey 
Club. The Literary Gazette has rather a good joke in allusion to this. It says, 
that in the course of the evening, the Marquis of Westminster boasted very 
tergely of his horse Touchstone, offering to back him for a large sum against any 
thing that could be named in the field. ‘“ Done,” said the King. “I will name 
one to beat him by a neck.” The match was made, and duly booked. The King 
was called upon to name his favorite, and named “ The Giraffe!” amid loud 
fears of laughter, in which the Marquis of Westminster heartily joined —There 
@re worse jokes thun this in Joe Miller 





Brussels races are te come on the day ater to-morrow (June 26.) Last year, 
Lord H. Seymour carried off the plates and cups with ease. Novw, it is boasted 
that the Belgic will beat the English racers, and that the sport will beof the very 
best kind. It is a pity that neither Leopold or bis wife will be present, as they 
have left Brussels for Paris. 

Lord Jersey has presented Edwards, his trainer, with £200, as a mark of gra- 
titude for having so ably trained the Winners of three Derby stakes, one Oaks, 
and almost innumerable produce stakes, cups, &c. 

The Hon. Berkeley Craven’s losses on the last Derby are to be paid by his fa- 
mily, and one of the Jockey Club is to arrange the payment ;—the people at Tat- 
tersall’s say that one of the following will be selected :—Lords G. Bentinck and 
Lichfield, Col. Peel, Mr. Greville, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Irby, as they are acquaint- 
ed with the different parties to whom the unfortunate gentleman was indebted. 
The money ought to be paid, as Craven’s family come in for 60001. a-year by his 
suicide. 

Herring, the animal painter, who is as gooda judge of horse flesh as any man 
in England, had written to a sporting paper on the qualifications of Lord Jersey’s 
Bay Middleton, which has won the sum of 8,375l. intwo months, clear of all de- 
ductions. Mr. Herring says— 

“It is an old saying, ‘handsome is that handsome does: grated. That 
Bay Middleton is a racehorse, no one will attemptto deny, but that he is hand- 
some will always be doubted; however, I ict, that when furnished, he will 
be one of the finest horses in England. |The general ee of him prior to the 
Derby was, that he was a great, raw-boned horse. Now, this | will take upon 
myself todeny. I will begin with his head, whichis strong, but lean, with 
very neat ears, good eyes, and capacious nostrils, and beautifully set on; his 
neck is particularly light, and, I may say, elegantly formed, and so elastic, that he 
— mounted fora race) brings his chin almost to touch his breast : his shoul- 
ders lay very obliquely, and se clean at the points ; his withers are high 
and from the top of them to the brisket exceedingly deep; his fore-ribs are very 
large, his haseal suther inclining to be long; his loins( which, by the bye, in him, 
is considered a defective point) are arched.and good, but his tremendous great hips 
give him the appearance (as is always the case) of being a bad loined horse; his 
arms and thighs are, as I once heard a countryman say, “ unfindfaultable ;” his 
legs and are beautiful. His height, I should think, is at least sixteen hands an 
inch and a halt, this is only guess, for he well knows a stranger, and [ thought it 
advisableto keep a respectful distance from him.” 

It seems that Bay Middleton is not a beauty vet. He is “a rum ‘un to look at, 
but a good ’un to ge.” 

Pugilism, or the ‘‘ science of self defence,” has lately got a slight impetus from 
the curiosity of the Prince of Orange. This Prince, anxious to show his sons 
how Englishmen played at fisty cuffs, employed Jackson (Byron’s old master) 
and Angelo,—the former to get up a private muster of eminent pugilists, &c. 
Ittook place on Wednesday week, at Angelo’s “ school of arms,” St. James’s 
street, London. 

At three o’clock their Royal Highnesses arrived, attended by their suite, long 
previous to which the room was crowded to excess. Among the company pres- 
ent were his Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge, the Prince of Solnis, 
the Dukes of Grafton and Beaufort; Marquises of Anglesea, Douglas, Douro, 
and Graham: Earls Falmouth, Errol, and Euston; Lords Willoughby, de Eres- 
by, Ribblesdale, Frederick and Adolphus Fitzclarence, Grimsion, Ludlow, 
Hereford, F.Gordon, Loftus (two), Count Blucher; Sirs C. Rowley, T. Trow- 
bridge, F. A. Roe; Colonels Peel, Lowther, Mr. W. Peel, &. The sport com- 
menced by a bout with the gloves, between William Stock and John Adams, 
who went through two rounds in very mediocre style. Next followed those two 
veterans of the ring, Thomas Cribb and Thomas Oliver, who were received with 
much applause. They also had two rounds, during which Cribb had decidedly 
the best. ‘Thomas Spring and Peter Crawley, two more of the old school, next 
entered the arena, and during three rounds exhibited a splendid specimen of the 
art, Spring having the advantage throughout. Next appeared Richard Curtis 
(the Pet of the Fancy) and Owen Swift, who red each other in good sound 
style through two rounds, during which Curtis hadthe best of it. After them 
young Dutch Samand Jem Burn contested the palm. Sam exhibited during 
three rounds, his accustomed caution and calmness, and had throughout the ad- 
vantage, having in the first round uncorked Jem’sclaret. Lastly appeared Harry 
Holt and Frank Redman, who closed the sports with the gloves. M. Win- 
terbottom and —Pitfield, belonging to the first regiment of Life Guards, next 
exhibited a specimen of the art of single stick; after which, Messrs. Webster, 
and H. Angelo, jun., the two best amateur fencers in London, exhibited a speci- 
men of fencing with foils. Then followeda bout, with the same weapons, be- 
tween a Creole gentleman named Lyons, stated to be 84 years of age, and Mr. H. 
Angelo, junior, which strikingly exhibited the contrast between the old and new 
school, and finished the sports. ‘Two celebrated wrestlers, who happen to be in 
London at present, were expected to exhibit, but not having arrived at five o’clock 
their Royal Highnesses departed, after having expressed themselves highly grat- 
ified with the specimens they had witnessed. The rest of the company soon fol- 
lowed. The veteran Jackson officiated as master of the ceremonies on the oc- 
casion. 

Goodwood Races take place on July 27. There are forty-one acceptances for 
the Goodwood stakes, and thirty-nine for the gold cup. Among the 3 year olds 
is Bay Middleton, to carry 7 stone 12lbs.; Touchstone, 5 years, 10 stone 2 lbs. 

Newmarket Races come on July 12; Liverpool, that day week. 

A great feat in Walking.—Six miles in 42 minutes was performed last week 
in Scotland, by William Christeron, a carrier. 

Townsend is backed to walk 100 miles in 24 hours—even betting: 4 to 1 that 
he will not do it in 23 hours. 

Mrs. Honey and Morris Barnett conclude their engagement at the Liverpool 
theatre to-morrow. They will be succeeded, I believe, by Macready, who wil| 
probably bring out the new tragedy of Jon. 

Charles Kean and Miss Huddart are starring to empty houses, at Wexford.— 
Kean’s six characters are monotonous. Why don’t the man extend his line—if 
he can? Miss Huddart is one of the finest actresses in the kingdom—she would 
be an acquisition to any theatre. She led for two years at Liverpool. 

Fripar Evenina, June 24. 
The detention of the Roscoe until this evening’s tide, affords me the opportu- 
nity of giving you the close of the Melbourne trial. Sir John Campbell, the At- 
torney General, commenced his speech for Lord Melbourne at half-past six 
o’clock in the evening, and brought it to a close at twenty minutes pust twelve.— 
He indignantly denied the charges preferred against his noble client—cut up the 
evidence in a very clever manner, and ‘ went the entire animal” on the presump- 
tion that a political party had backed this prosecution, to obtain Melbourne’s 
disgrace and dismissal from office, contrary to the usages in the English Courts of 
Law—was repeatedly cheered, and so triumphant was the appeal he made, that 
not calling a single witness, the moment he had done, the jury returned a verdict 
for Lord Melbourne. 
The Carlton Club will pay the costs as Norton cannot. 
I have no time to write any more’to-day, as the packet sails per tide. 
Saturpay, June 25, 5 o’clock A. M. 
Desk Sin—I send to-day’s “ Journal,” with a report of the trial. You will 
have little doubt that the fact was committed—though not proved. 
I send a slip of sporting news, additional to what I made up last night. You 
shall have a crack letter next week. 
Three packets due—May 24th, June Ist and 8th. I hope one of them will 
bring me a letter from you, as [am anxious to know how you and get 
on. Ihave met Mr. Kirkman here, he was at Newton Races. 
In haste, Yours truly, 
Newcastle Races.—Beeswing has won the St. Leger stakes (Wednesday), and 
the gold cup (Thursday). 
Covent Garpen theatre terminated a successful season on Wednesday even- 
ing, with the performance of Sheridan Knowles’s play, The Wife, and The 
Sexton of Cologne. At the conclusion of the play, Mr. Knowles was loudly 
called for, who came forward to acknowledge the compliment, and, addressing 
the audience, congratulated them on the success of that house, and remarked that 
thedrama was independent of any theatre—it existed im itself; and so long as 
there was a barn in whiehit could be personated, it would flourish. Mr. Knowles 
concluded his remarks with an emphatic ‘God bless you till we meet again.” 
Mr. H. Wallack then appeared, and thanked the audience for the support and 
patronage they had experienced in what he might term “‘a profitable season.” 
He stated that Mr. Osbaldeston, encouraged by their favor, had entered into en- 
gagements with Mrs. Gloverand Farren, and Macready, and that negociations 
were pending for an engagement with Mr. Charles Kemble, who, after the ap- 
proaching season, intended to retire from the stage ; and that Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd and Mr. Sheridan Knowles, had promised assistance in dramatic author- 
ship. The house was crowded to the ceiling; it seemed as though the public 
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Sporting Kutelligence. 


*“ TRYING IT ON” ONCE MORE! 

Here's ‘“‘ Monsieur Tonson come again!’ We shall see fun yet. Kentucky 
will stand up to the rack, fodder or no fodder; and now Tennessee has got her 
back up, she will go it, up to the handle! In answer to Mr. Warv’s proposi- 
tion, (in the Spirit of the Times, a fortnight since), to run his filly Missletee 
against Gen. Masry’s Lilac, $5,000 to $4,000, if the latter will meet him in 
Kentucky, the following reply is made. 

eg Cameeety’s Station, Knox Co., E. Tenn., July 10, 1896. 


{ have seen your proposition proposing to run your filly Misstetoe against m 
filly Lilac—$5000 to $4000, half torfeiti—two alte Aen over the isvi 
Oakland Course, on the 20th of September, 1836. Aware of the great disad- 
vantage in travelling at so warm a season of the year, together with the c 
of water, climate; &e., &e. I therefore propose that the race be run fem ap 
Nashville Race Course on the 20th of Sacenhen 1836 —5,000 on Lilac to 
$2,000 on Missletoe, half forfeit. This proposition is made, allowing you te 
give or take it by changing the place of running, and the sums on the different 
Courses. If you come to Nashville—the cash to be placed in the Union Bank, at 
Nashville, Tenn. Should you prefer at Louisville, Ky., then the forfeit to be 
placed in the Bank at Louisville, Ky. Should you conclude to offer $5,000 to 
$3,000, early notice is desirable, that my stock may leave Nashville by the 5th of 
August; having only one trainer, my stable consisting of seven—will have te 
travel to Kentucky, or be left idle. Also, I shall have to pay a forfeit on an en- 
gagement that T have at Mt. Pleasant, Teun., therefore I prefer your coming to 
Tennessee. | ulso propose to ran my e. h. colt, Hugh Lawson White, 3 years 
old, by imported Leviathan, tio mile heats, against any 3 year old colt raised in 
the State of Kentucky, for any sum from one to five thousand dollars, over the 
Nashville Course, on the 22d September next. Two to one on Hugh Lawson, 
and you to name the sum and the colt by the 5th day of August next; antl two 
thousand on Hugh Lawson w one on the colt you name, and so on from one to 
$5000, half forfeit, and the forfeit to be deposited as in the first proposition—and 
the rules of the Central Course to govern in each case. 

Respectfully, J. A. MABRY. 
STALLIONS FOR 1836. 

Letters from all sections of the country south and west of New York describe 
the young stock coming on, as promising in the highest degree, while they cohvey 
such assurances of the increasing attention devoted to breeding, as cannot fail to 
gratify the votaries of the tarf, and every lover of fine horses. Fine stallions 
everywhere, whether native or imported, seems to have been more liberally pa- 
tronised than ever this season. Henry and Barefoot, on Long Island, have had 
seraglio’s to the extent of an Eastern Sultan’s, and Daghee, also there, has made 
a tair season. 

In Tennessee, Leviathan, Pacific, St. Giles, Luzborough, O’Kelly, Lapdog, 
and Cock of the Rock, are cocks of the rock. Bertrand, sen., Sarpedon, Stock- 
holder, Rodolph, Merlin, Sir Lovell, and others, have done nearly as well in 
Kentucky, from all acevunts. In the Old Dominion, Mons. Tonson, Eclipse, 
Star, Goliah, Shark, Timoleon, Tobaconist, Zinganee, etc., have made very fair 
seasons, besides several others hereafter specially named. Among others who 
are particularly entitled to notice for their popularity this year, we may name 
Tranby and Drone, in Maryland, Robin Hood and Consol, in Alabama, 
Rowton, in South Carolina, Claret and Sir Henry Tonson, in North C., 
Andrew, Bertrand, sen., Gov. Hamilton, Hedgeford, and Young Truffle, in 
Georgia, Mercury, in Mississippi, and Powhatan, in Louisiana. Most of 
these are represented to us as having “made lots of money” this season, 
and from the blood of a majority of the mares served, a great improvement 
in the breed of the racing stock of these states is confidently anticipated. 

No doubt there are many other stallions equally “fashionable” and well 
patronised, from whose friends we have not heard. Of course we shall be 
ready at all times to do them ample justice, and will here take occasion te 
remark, that if the proprietors of noted horses will furnish us with interest- 
ing and authentic particulars of the result of their seasons, together with the 
names of the thorough-bred mares served, they shall have a place in our co- 
lumns. 

Mr. Editor,—Among your items of sporting intelligence in your r 
May mention the following :—The imported ok Felt jest Inioked cone 
good season at Hicksford, Va. He covered nearly 100 marés, amongst them 
some capital ones,—to wit: Clara Fisher, Black Heath’s dam, Lady La 
Catherine Warren, Polly Cobb, Imporied mare Zillah, Mambrina, Im 
mare Primula, Putty Burton, Gray Girl, Imported mare Sister to Scheme, Timea, 
Sister to Ohio, Sister to Ariadne, &c. &. &c. Thebloodof Langar and Waxy 
Pope, crossed on such mares, w I] prove its excellence some of these days. 

have recently heard from Luzborough,in Tenn. He had received his limit of 
100 mares at $100—making a neat little aggregate of ten thousand dollars. Luz- 
borough has made four seasons in this country, amounting to $37,000 or $38,000, 
as I have understood on good authority. 

Emancipation, at Charlotte, C. H. has made a bursting season, having served 
upwards of 150 mares. There is no mistake about this horse, being a most mag- 
nificent stallion. 

Chateau Margaux has made a full season near Richmond, Va. He turned off 
a —_ many mares, his season being stopped quite early, so great was the rusk 
to him. 

I learn from a gentleman near Richmond, Va., that Tvanby’s colts dropped this 
ee, are admitted to be the finest set of colts ever seen in that part of the country. 

f anything in the shape of horse flesh can ever come up to Mr. Osbaldeston’s 
match against time, some of these young ones will be the fellows. 

_ But the best colt I have seen this year is the Skakspeare colt, outof Dr. Mer- 
ritt’s imported Cervantes mare. The cover was in England, though both sire 
and dam are now in this country. This is a most splendid colt, and if he does 
not ey: rich harvest of fame and money, there is nothing in looks. 

, Col. ; te w advertises his fine stud, consisting of about 30 of all ages, for sale. 
guess breeders and sportsmen will muster very strong on that occasion. Some 
of the Colonel’s stock is hard to beat. i * 

Margrave, when he quits his present stand in Virginia, where he has made a 
fine season, goes, it is understood, to Tennessee. is all sorts of a horse, as 
active as a cat, as strong as a lion, could have won the Derby, did win the St. 
Leger, was fleeter than the wind, could run all day and half the night without a 
jong breath, and as to carrying weight— Daniel Lambert would be a feather on his 

cK. 











Rifle Shooting. 

A friend has} forwarded to us a target recently made by a gentleman of 
Savannah, Ga., 50 yards, off hand, ten successive, though not successful 
shots, seven missing the bull’s eye. If our Georgia friend will refer to the 
specimens of the Rifle Practice of some of the crack shots of Gotham, given 
in this paper on the 12th March last, he will see that he must try again. 
We have hung up the Savannah target beside several others made nearer 
home, and shall be glad to acknowledge the receipt of any others which may 
be furnished us. When we have collected a few more “ screamers” from 
different sections, we intend giving an engraving of the whole, so that all 
may see who’s who! Now send us your best, gentlemen. We are expeet- 
ing some daily from Louisiana and Kentucky, and the Cincinnati Clab must 
not fail to be represented among the rest. Some of those that already em- 
bellish the walls of our sanctum are a sin to Crockett; so mind your €yes, 
gents. Our next exhibition of Rifle Targets will be “cautionary,” and “ne 
mistake ! ” 


Tue Boat Cives.—The Wakona Club is having a new boat made by Crolius, 
35 feet long, Soars. Farr is making one for the old New York Club, same di- 
mensions. Montaignier is building another for the Ariel Club. It was not the 
Wave Club that gave the soiree at the Pavillion last Monday night week. ‘The 
Regatta comes off next month. 

TALLEYRAND AND THE Wacer or Oysters.—Whiat school-boy is there who 
would not claim the story of Talleyrand’s oyster breakfast? This was the pay- 
ment of a wager whieh M. | ky tee had won of the Duke de Laval. 
oysters, according to the coMition agreed upon, were to be furnished for twelve 
persons; moreover, the winner was to have the right of naming the ten other 
guests. Did M. de Talleyrand in this case act as every body else would have 
done—invite ten of his friends? No such thing: tnis was very far indeed from 
his intention. He made very careful inquiries fer ten of the greatest oyster- 
eaters in Paris. These he chose for his guests; so that the Duke de Laval had 
to pay for five hundred dozen. One of the actors in the breakfast, a very amia- 
ble man, fond of good eating, and an excellent singer, was M. Cloiseau, formerly 
an attorney, who on this occasion was appointed king of the feast. To the 
great satisfaction of the Amphictryon who did not pay, he swallowed without 
the least hesitation his fifty-fourth dozen ; after which he stopped, ulledging, as a 
pretence, that he must partake of the other dainties of the breakfust. 





were resolved to give Mr. Osbaldeston “ a bumper at parting.” 
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RIDING TO HOUNDS. 


BY NIMKOD. 





It was on this celebrated horse (Bernardo) that Lord Forester leaped a brook, 
when he was said to have cleared the astonishing space of thirty feet. Not hav- 
ing witnessed the leap, [ can only say, that if any man on any horse could have 
done it, it was to have been accomplished by Lord Forester on Bernardo. He 
was followed by a hard riding farmer by the name of Wing ; but it appears that 
he had not quite so strong a feather in his pinion, as he barely cleared the brook, 
which was twenty-three feet from bank to bank. 

As there are few, if any, instances in the records of sporting of so conspicuous 
and eminent a character as Lord Forester, and as any thing relating to such a 
character must be entertaining and interesting, I shall devote a few lines on the 
subject. 

Lord Forester was educated at Westminster, and went thence to Christ Church, 
Oxford ; but having been brought up under the eye of his uncie, so well known 
as “Old Forester of Willy,” and who kept fox-hounds for many years of his 
life, he may be said to have been well entered to the sport. He shewed, early in 
life, a remarkable fine eye to the essential points of a hunter; and so much was 
his judgment looked up to, and so great was his reputation as a rider, that many 
a man has given him a hundred guineas more for a horse than he would have 

iven to any one else, merely Lecause he could say, “ [ bought him of Forester.” 

t is needless to observe that this predilection was not lost upon so good a judge, 
and that at one period of his life his hunting was by no means an expensive 
amusement to him. 

Lord Forester—which can de said of few other men--was a hard rider for nearly, 
thirty years of his life; and it was only in consequence of repeated attacks of 
the gout that he was obliged to resign his place in the field to men younger than 
himself; but such are the effects of that terrible disease, that few persons are 
enabled to stand the bangs and bruises that are met with in riding over a country 
after one or two severe fits of it. Having, however, married the Duke of Rut- 
land’s sister, he goes every season to Belvoir, appearing at covert when his health 
will permit him, but giving place to an excellent representative in his eldest son, 
who bids fair to equal his tather in the field, and whom I mentioned in one of my 
letters on Oxfordshire, as “a very promising young one.” 

‘Lord Forester’s seat on his horse at once denotes the worknaan, being strong, 
powerful, and graceful. A fine man upon a fine horse has been characterised as 
one of the best specimens of the plastic art of Him who made them; but unless 
the man sits gracefully on the horse, and handles him well, that fine effect is lost. 
As the poet says, he should be “ incorporate with the beast,” and such does Lord 
F. appear to be. His eye to a couniry is also remarkably quick, and his know- 
ledge of Leicestershire has given him no small advantage. 

Where a strong competition exists—as in riding to hounds—it is almost re- 
quiring too much of human nature to shut out all appearance of jealousy ; 
and some humorous anecdotes are related of Lord Forester in his hard riding 
days. One is, that getting first to a gentleman’s park, the pales of which were 
not to be leaped, he espied a small bridle-gate, which he got through before the 
rest of the field came up, and locking it after him, and putting the key into his 
pocket, he bade farewell to his brother sportsmen, and of course had the rest of 
the run to himself. On another occasion, he is said to have ridden at a fence re- 
gardless of the old cxution of looking before we leap, and to have landed in the 
middle of a very deep pond: on a countryman who saw him, calling out to some 
others who were coming in the same direction, to warn them of their danger, he 
sto} ip him by exclaiming, “ Hold your tongue—say nothing—we shall have 
it fh 1 in a minute!” 

As I before observed, Lord Forester always showed a master-judgment in the 
points of a hunter; and in consequence of his residing in Shropshire—a county 
which has so long been celebrated for its breed of horses—he has a good opportu- 
nity of mounting himself well. He has always insisted on the necessity of 
lengthy shoulders, good fetlocks, well-formed hind-legs, and open feet ; and know- 
ing better than to confound strength with size, his horses seldom exceed 15 
hands 2 inches. On anything relating to a hunter his authority has long been 
considered classic, and if “‘ Forester said so,” it is enough. 

There is an old adage, but a very true one, that “ when a man’s character is 
established, he may say anything; and this may in some measure be applied to 
Lord Forester. Without any ill-natured object, but merely to afford amusement, 
he will occasionally indulge in some freedom of speech; and certainly his Lord- 
ship must be allowed to possess a most happy talent of quizzing what in the 
“phrase of the day is called “a slow top.”* As a sportsman, however, the name 
of Lord Forester will always stand pre-eminent in the field; and in private life 
he is a very friendly man, and has ever adhered to those principles of honor and 

-integrity which characterise the gentleman. 

Incorporated as it were with the name of Forester, in the sporting world, for 
‘these last thirty years, has been the name of Cholmondeley. The strongest 
friendship has existed between them from very early life, and when we heard of 
the one, we —— heard of the other, and it is hard to say which of them has 

i most eclat to Leicestershire fox-hunting. Asa rider to hounds, thougha 

illiant one, the latter always gave way to the former, who must be considered as 
the champion of his day ; tut in elegant manners, and in the accomplishments of 
a gentleman, he yields tono one. ‘These gallant sportsmen might be classically 
termed the Castor and Pollux of their day; and had they lived in the time of 
Hercules, they would have borne away his honors atthe Olympic. Asit is, 
however, they have been rewarded by their sovereign, by being raised to the Pa- 
4rician order. Whether they would have been so honored had they not been con- 
spicuous in the field, it is not in my power to determine; but certain it is, though 
Lord Forester may sound well enough, Lord Delamere is a bad exchange for 
Thomas Cholmondeley, Esq., of Vale-Royal, M. P forthe county. The one 
reminds us of “olden times; the other isto be heard of nowhere but in the 
third volume of a four-and-sixpenny novel, “by a lady.” 

The way to heaven was once so easy, that, if I recollect right, Juvenal makes 
Atlas complain that his shoulders ached with the load of gods:he had to carry ; 
and if this were the case now, he who could beat every man in Leicestershire for 
@ season would in time have a snug birth amongst them. There was, however, 

“says Cicero, rather too close a resemblance between gods and men in those days 
to please him; and we will not dispute this point. Nevertheless, we may ven- 
“ture to assert, that, amongst us sportsmen, “ the laurels that Cesar won” would 
\be weeds compared with those which we should wreath around his brow. 


Im what way the sons of Adam were to have passed their lives had not Para- 
dise been too good for them, I leave others to decide ; but to me a covert’s side in 
a good country is an Elysium. Solomon satiated himself with women, wine, 
and palaces, fine horses, gold, and silver, good eating, drinking, and music, and 
then bled at them all; but he never tried fox-hwnting, or I think he would 
have in better humer. It is among the scenes of nature that generous emo- 
tions are excited, and |ike the veteran Cochran, or the great John Ward, if we 
live amongst them, we shall enjoy them to the last, and leave to others to indulge 
in softness and effeminacy, which not only deprive them of all fence against dis- 
cord or age, but leave them with shattered nerves and exhausted senses, anda 
pampered « petite for what they cannot enjoy. Of such men as these, we ma 

_Justly exclaam—“ Non his juventis orta parentibus ! ”—‘‘ it is not from such sires 
that the race of English gentlemen is to be propagated.” 

In fair play, however, there is one reason why king Solomon could not have 
tried fox-hunting, and that is, the company he must have mixed with when riding 
to hounds ; for vertainly the best performer we have ever heard of has been one 
with whom the Royal Israelite could not with propriety have entered the field, 
after having preached so much against him; and that is the devil! Reader, be 
not surprised or alarmed! but ask a Meltonian how such a one, who has been 
distinguishing himself with hounds gets on, and it js ten to one that he answers, 
“Oh, he rides like the devil!” Now, as this simile is really become proverbial, 
At is np Sper to conclude that the devil has been a very good performer in his time. 
As to the color he rode in, it may be difficult at this moment to determine, but we 
have the best age Be believing he was never so black as heis painted. Jn 
his own country we should imagine he rode in red. 

Though Solomon may never have tried it, hunting has been a favorite sport 
with kings since the days ef the princely Cyrus. Our Second Henry—acknow- 

to be one of our greatest kings—was such a determined sportsman, that I 
give a little sketch of him in that character in the werds of one of his his- 
-torians. 
“* He neglected his hands,” says this pleasing writer, ‘‘ never wearing gloves 
‘out in hawking. His clothes were short, calculated for expedition ; his boots 
Pein, and his bonnet unadorned. His feet and legs were generally in a bruised 
ahd state, from the repeated blows of Nis horses, yet he never sat down un- 
: when unavoidable. is chief amusements were those of the field, which he 
pursued with immoderate ardor. He was on horseback before the sun was up— 
often fatigued the most robust sportsman in the chase; and returning sometimes 
date, sat down to a frugal meal, which was soon ——— and he was again on 
‘his feet till an early hour called him to his couch. Thus, by exercise and abste- 
miousness, he opposed a disposition to corpulency, which indulgence would soon 
have rendered troublesome and unwieldly. His hawks were brought from Nor- 
way, and some from Wales; but he was particul@ly curious in his hounds, that 
they should be fleet, well-tongued, and consonous. His vices were the vices of 
the man, and his virtues were the virtues of a prince. He wished to make his 
cre happy, by easing their burthens ; and mitigated the severity of the forest 
ws, in the eye of his ruling passion. Notwithstanding this,” sdds his biogra- 
pher (but perhaps his subjects were unreasonable), ‘“‘ he was little loved, and died 
unregretted.” 

The character I have now transcribed is the character of a man, as well as 
that of a prince; and we might find some parallels to it in modern days, I have 
already mentioned the opinion of a sporting baronet in Northamptonshire, that it 





* A “slow top” is one who is so unfortunate as to appear by a covert’s side, within twenty 
miles of Melton Mowbray, under any of the following circumstances :-— With a front to his 
bridle, or with a martingal; on a country-made saddle, with nobs on his stirrups ; with a sad- 
dle-cloth ; in a straight-cut coat; in leather breeches or military spurs. It is deemed impos- 
sible that such a man can “do the thing.” 





was the moral duty of every man to take care of his health for the sake of riding 
to hounds—an opinion in which I heartily concur; and as to the bruised and 
livid state of his se fo legs, we might also find a comparison here ; for it is 
said of Frederick Berkeley, that at the end of one season in Leicestershire, his 
body was “black and blue,” as it is termed, from the bangs and blows he had en- 
countered in riding to hounds. These, however, are the men to breed from : “ for 
who,” says a very old writer on hunting, “ is so likely to gain a rampart, er 
mount an entrenchment, as he whose long practice hath been scaling the fortifica- 
tions of meadows and inclosures? Who so proper to manage his horse with 
address and intrepidity in time of action, as he whose trade and vccupation are 
leaping over five-bar gates, hedges, and stone-walls? Habit and experience 
qualify the fox-hunter for the sap or for the storm, to unkennel or pe long 
custom hath made him acquainted with all sorts of ground, with hills and val- 
leys, inorasses and deserts, streights and precipices ; hath enabled him to exce: in 
march or forage, in ambush or surprise, in attaci: or retreat. How common was 
it for champions like these to give terror to a squadron, or to make lanes among 
legions of Frenchmen! With what health and vigor did they tien return home 
to the arms of their conserts! What hopeful, rosy, jolly branches were seen 
round their table! What martial heroes, inheritors of their virtues and their 
valor, did they leave to their country ! 

As the gallant sportsman to whom I have now ventured to allude has just 
entered into the holy state of wedlock, some part of the above extract rather 
aptly applies: and as he has selected a daughter of the late Duke of Richmond 
for his wife, 1 may be allowed to observe, in the language of Nimrod, that ¢he 
cross must be a good one. 

“ Age,” says the author of Rasselas, ‘looks with anger on the temerity of 
youth, and eee with contempt on the serupulosity of age!” Nothing can be 
more true than this, and I once saw it exemplified :—An old lady of my ac- 
quaintance was taking an airing one day in her carriage, and, as the song says, 
“the hounds came in view.”—** You were in luck, Madam,” said I to her in the 
evening. “ Yes,” she replied, “I saw you all daring Providence.” I could not 
help being struck with the vemark, but ventured to tell her Ladyship, that I was 
in hopes that “a Providence sat up aloft” to keep watch for the life of a sports- 
man as well as that for poor Jack. When a man, however, is in the act of riding 
to hounds, and determined to be with them, being hurt by a fall is only a secondary 
consideration, the first being whether he may not lose his horse, for as Tom 
Smith says, exclusive of being dune for the day, there is nothing so low as to be 
running after one’s horse, crying out “Catch my horse! pray catch my horse!” 

When we come to reflect. however, it is astonishing how few persons out of 
the number that ride over a country are hurt by falls. A good story is told on 
this subject of a hard-riding whipper-in, who had a great many falls in his time, 
but was never hurt in any of them. One unlucky day, however, his horse fell 
with him, and rolling him asa cook would a pie-crust, “vay | flattened all the 
prominences of his ey Getting up, and limping afier him, he was heard mut- 
tering to himself—Well, now Ibe hurt! There isa picture at Mr. Corbet’s, of 
Sundorn, of the famous Tom Moody, when whipper-in to Mr. Childe. He is 
represented in the act of falling over some high park palings, and at the same 
time giving a view-halloo to py bs that was sinking before his hounds. This is 
the man, who, when he was run to ground himself, was carried to the church- 
yard by six earth-stoppers, who, by his request, gave three “ rattling view-hal- 
loos”? over his grave. 

If I were asked who it was that had shown the greatest contempt for the conse- 
quence of a bad fall, that ever came under my observation, I should have no 
hesitation in saying, it was a gentleman by the name of Stanhope, who was on 
a visit to Sir Bellingham Graham, when he hunted the Atherstone country. On 
the Friday his horse fell with him, and hurt his shoulder, but nothing was broken 





or displaced. The consequence was, he came out on the following Monday with | 


his arm ina sling. We found a fox in the finest part of Sir Bellingham’s Leices- 
tershire country, and killed in fifteen minutes, during which Mr. Stanhope was in 
a very good place. Having had the pleasure of meeting hima few evenings 
before at Sir Bellingham’s, I asked him if he did not find it very awkward to ride 
with only one hand, when he assured me he found little difficulty with the horse 
he was then riding, as he was so very temperate, and had never given him a fall. 
“ That is dangerous to boast of,” said Ito him ; and here the conversation ended. 
We found another fox, and had a fine run of an hour and ten minutes and killed. 
About the middle of it, we came to a brook, which we all got well over with the 
exception of Stanhope, whe unfortunately pitching on a turn in the bank, and 
disdaining to look, did not clear it, and his horse threw him with great violence 
on the opposite side. I saw him lying on the ground, apparently as dead as if 
he had been shot at Waterloo; and it was upwards of five minutes before he 
showed any signs of returning animation. On getting back to Sir Bellingham’s 
house—having been blooded at Bosworth—all necessary measures were taken, 
and the doctor would fain have persuaded Mr. Stanhope that some ribs were 
broken. He had a short h cough, and two or three other directing symp- 
toms which seldom mislead a skilkul apothecary ; but he resisted all such insinua- 
tions, and assured him he should be well in a fow days; and the Quorn hounds 
coming within reach on the following Tuesday, he went to meet them still having 
his arm ina sling! 

In the course of this day’s sport, some of the party, among whom was Mr. 
Stanhope, got into the corner of a field and were pounded. What is not very 
usual in this country, one of the hardest riders in England had dismounted, and 
was trying to pull down the top bar of a flight of rails, which did not otherwise 
appear practicable. “ Let me try,” said Mr. Stanhope, “ I am a good one.” The 
sequel was, he rode at it and got a tremendous fall. On seeing him lying on the 

ound, Sir Bellingham up to him, and said, “ Now, I'll tell you what, 

tanhope, you are a good one, but by G—d you shall ride no more to-day! Go 
to Leicestershire and put yourself into your carriage, and get to town as quick as 
you can and get cured!” He took his friend’s advice; and when he arrived 
there, Mr. Heaviside found out that he liad two ribs broken, and his breast-bone 
beaten in!! This, we may also say, '!s: a bad sort of a man to breed from. 

The most difficult part of riding to hounds is “ facing a brook;” but before I 
er to say any = that subject generally, I shall mention one which Mr. 

ytton leaped im cool blood, on his return from hunting his own hounds in 
Shropshire. It measured a little more than seven yards in the clear; but the 
space covered in the leap was nine yards and a quarter, from one hind footstep to 
the other. Being at his house at the time, I saw it measured the next morning in 
the presence of several other sporting men. This extraordinary leap, without 
the presence of hounds, was taken by that extraordinary horse Baronet. Some 
years since, Mr. Mytton backed him to clear nine yards over hurdles placed at 
some distance from each other; but he performed the task so often with him be- 
fore the appointed time, that he refused it then and lost his master’s money. 

Baronet is a mean looking horse, with only one eye; but nature has made 
amends for that, by giving him more than one life, or he would never have sur- 
vived the last seven years which he has been in Mr. Mytton’s possession. He 
may be said to be as stout as steel; and if there was rank among brutes, this 
Baronet should have been raised to the peerage. 

Mr. Mytton has no doubt put the powers of the horse to the test as much as 
any man in England, or in any other eee and it is a common answer to 

e, 


the question whether such a fence is practicable, that “it would do for Mytton;” 


Y | In Lord Bradford’s Park, when he hunted the Shiffnal country, he cleared one of 


his Lordship’s deer-burdles, upwards of six feet high; and, what is more sur- 
prising, he covered the space of eight yards in length at the same time. This 
was accomplished on a horse called ‘“‘ The Hero,” which he purchased of me for 
500 guineas, and was the same that leaped the gate withhim in Mr. Jellico’s 
grounds in Shropshire, the height of which wus seven feet. I have possessed 
better brook-jumpers than “ The Hero,” as he would always make a trifling stop 
at them ; but he was the highest leaper I ever was master of in my life. 

In my experience of riding to hounds, I have observed, that nothing tends so 
much to make a field select as a good rasping brook. In the first place, many 
horses will not face it, and in the next, many men will not ride at it; and to be 
good at water is one of the first and most essential qualifications ineach. Even 
a brookling, with soft banks, and horses a little abroad, often creates no small 
confusior. among those who are not mounted on hunters.* A fall at a brook is 
generally an awkward one, both to the rider and to his horse: the latter is very 
liable to strain hiipself; and the former, if not hurt, is sure to be spoiled for the 
day, exclusive of affording some amusement to his friends. When the famous 
Dick Knight hunted Nort ire, he rode over a wide and deep brook at 
the same time that a Rev. man was floating down it, having been landed in 
the middle of it. “The gentleman swims like a cork,” said Dick, without ever 
thinking of assisting him. This tumbling into deep brooks, however, is no 
joking matter ; for when a man comes to fall backwards with his horse into deep 
water, and, as it often happens, gets under him, and remains there till his horse 
recovers his legs, he may be to be any where but inclover, and many narrow 
escapes to my knowledge have been encountered. 

Several wagers have been made about leaping brooks in cool blood. One was 
between Lord ae Mr. Maher, some years since in Leicestershire, for 
100 guineas. It was that each did not ride over a brook that measured six yards 
inthe clear, without disturbing the water. They both cleared it handsomely, 
but a bit of dirt being thrown back into it by Lord Alvanley’s horse, after he had 
landed, it was of course decided against his Lordship. 

Among the accidents that happen from brook-jumping: over-reaching horses is 
the most common. To guard against this, the inside edg. of the hinder shoes 
should be bevilled down with the ith’s hammer, so ag# make it quite harm- 
less, as the best preventitive of over-reaching. 

A horse cannot be called a hunter unless fe is a good brook-jumper ; but to be 
a very good one is a rare qualification. [t igot that almost every horse has not 
the power of extending hi over six or seven yards of water; but a great 
many of them appear to have a more natural dislike to it than to any other species 
of fence; and to get over a wide brook requires as much resolution in a horse as 
in his rider ; and in no part of riding to hounds does a man distinguish himself 
more. When I was in the habit of making young horses into hunters | found 
the best effect from the following plan of education: I used to pitch upon rather 
a soft meadow, through which ran a small rivulet, or “ brookling,” as it is termed, 





* All hunters are horses, but all horses are not hunters. 
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with shelving banks on each side, so that there was no possibility of getting a 
fall by a young one putting his feet into it at taking off. I then accustomed him 
to go three parts speed at it, taking it in his stroke, which he generally a 

to do with increased confidence every time he was ridden at it. 1 never him 
over it more than three times in one day, taking care he did not see it till he came 
close to it. Ihave frequently seen six or seven yards, from side to side, cleared in 
this way without apparent difficulty. The hem. of this method is, that it 
gives confidence to a young one, as, from the nature of the ground, a mistake can. 
not happen; and I have no doubt but that many horses are prevented from ever 
being good brook-jumpers by getting into brooks before they know how to 
over them. I had a very satistactory prrof of the efficacy of this plan three 
years ago with a thorough-bred horse, just out of tsaining, and who, when | 
first had him, stopped short and snorted even at a deep cart-rut: after a few of 
these lessons, he would leap a very fair brook,—merely the result of confidence 
in himself. 

Amongst other countries, I hunted one season in Ireland ; and there J foupd 
out the reason of the horses of that country being such good drain-leapers, as 
they are called, which is to be attributed sclely to their education. If an Irish. 
men has gota clever young horse, which he means to make a hunter, he puts a 
fellow more than half drunk on his back, witha pair of sharp spurs ang a 
cutting whip ( Anglice, a hand-whip,) and he gallops him at all sorts of 
regardless whether he goes into them or over them—though with the help of the 
instruments just mentioned, and a good “ Horough! by Jasus, the devil a balk 
you're going to make now!” the latter is generally accomplished. In our own 
country, however, I am sorry to say, a little punishment is wanting to persuade 
most horses to extend themselves over large brooks; and “the rsuaders,” ag 
they are termed, as well as a stroke ortwo of the whip down the s Iders, ave-of 
the greatest use. It should here be observed, that though the spurs should be 
plied when in the act of charging a brook, the rider’s knees should be straightened 
before he comes to the bank, or, in case of a refusal, aducking must be the con. 
sequence. 

Most people know what number of brooks there are in the Quorn and Belyoir 
countries ; and most sportsmen have heard what a rare hand Tom Smith is at 
getting over them. The Styx itself would scarcely stop him when a fox is sink- 
ing. ‘This is to be attributed to his resolute way of riding to hounds, by which 
his horses know it is in vain to refuse whatever he may put them at. What] 
have now said was strongly exemplified when he hunted the Quorn hounds. He 
was galloping at three parts speod down one of those large fields in the Harbo- 
rough country, in the act of bringing his hounds to a scent, and was looking back 
to see if they were coming: in the middle ot this field, and exactly in the course 
in which his horse was going, was a pond of water, into which he leaped, think. 
ing « useless to refuse, and of course not Knowing that he was not intended to do 
so. This horse would, no doubt, have jumped into the Thames or the Severn, 

Milton gives reason to brutes; and undoubtedly some hunters that have been 
ridden many seasons in enclosed countries, and are of docile tempers, nearly 
bear him out in this hypothesis—for it is wonderful with what care and caution 
many of them avoid danger, and at the same time ease themselves of labor ina 
run, by taking every advantage of picking their ground. A horse of this deserip- 
tion can scarcely be made to go on the top of a deep-ploughed land, as he knows 
he shall tread much more firmly in the furrow ; and he will make many attempts 
to get on head-lands and other sound ground. I once saw a particular instance 
of sagucity in a hunter of my own, which I shall never forget: I was riding 
him at a small fence in Northamptonshire, having my eye intent on the 
and did not see a row of live stakes, the remains of another fence which had 
been cut up, as is common in that country, and on which he would have alighted; 
but he stopped short, and refused it. hether this was or was not reason, | 
leave others to determine; but it was something “sui generis,” which saved me 
a goed horse, and I am satisfied. 








THE RACES! 





lst Horseman.—This is avery pretty considerable churchyard we’re passing. We shall 
never come tothe endof the tombstones, and yet we ride handsome. 

2nd Horseman.—Tombstones! That's magnificent! My mare guesses what they are, ! 
reckon. They're milestones ! American Fact. 


The philosopher, when asked to take an ice, declined, observing that he should 
like ice very wellif it were not socold. Perhaps, fora similar reason; he de- 
clined going to Epsom on Thursday. A race would afford him infinite enjoy- 
ment if it were not executed with such unreasonable rapidity. ‘To an economist 
of pleasure, such excessive celerity must seem asad waste of riding. Every 
nerve of horse and rider strained to the uttermost, in order to have the enjoyment 
over as soon as possible! It does appear ridiculous. All pleasure is short-lived 
enough, except that of watching the vices of our friends and contrasting them 
with our own virtues; but why we should seek to abridge its existence, as in ths 
instance of a race—why we should try to put an end to that which most charms 
and excites us—why we should “move heaven and earth” te prevent the 
from lasting more than a minute—this is a puzzle for Philoso yhy. Here are 
thousands and thousands of people—the picked and chosen of all ranks, the 
cream of every class—congregated on a certain day within an appointed space, 
to witness one of the most extraordinary and exciting spectacles thet ever set the 
eye straining or the heart beating; an behold !—the instant the spectacle is an- 
nounced, every individual actor in it, the horse and horseman, the rider and the 
ridden, enters eagerly into conspiracy, and bends up each corporeal agent for a 
supernatural degree of exertion, in order to terminate the long-anticipated affair 
within the shortest possible time that human and brute nature will admit of. The 
very principle of the pleasure here is made to consist in its brevity. The beauty 
ef the “ splendid view” that we command, consists in a momentary glimpse— 
The delight would evaporate if it were to last long enough for us to be conscious 
of it. The success of the thing depends upon its ending as soon as it begins.— 
A fine gentleman in one of Foote’s farces, giving orders to his tailor to prepare 
him that portion of dress which was once (and, to the dismay of some present 
attendants at Court, is again to be) worn particularly tight, gives him the fol- 
lowing emphatic notice—‘‘ Now, mind, if I can get into them, I won’t have 
them! The connoisseur in raiment, might describe the true spirit of the sport, 
by saying—*“ Now if I should be abie to see the race well, I shan’t like it.” At 

psom, the obscure is the grand source of the sublime. The sight’s magnif- 
cence requires that it should be all but invisible. 

We must leave Philosophy to spin out his pleasure in the contemplation of a 
race of twelve tortoises. On that he may feast his eyes, and take full time for 
enjoyment. Long ere the most i uous and daring of the dozen shail have 
reached the winning-post, we shall have the satisfaction of encountering Philo 
sophy on the grand stand at , Slily avowing that he comes to see the 
horses “ walk over the ground,” but secretly convinced that there is nothing 80 
good as seeing that paragon of tour-legged animals, the Race-horse, in his 
condition and at his finest speed, and conscious that the run for the Derby is 4 
sight not to be missed by any lover of the sublime and beautiful. 

he beauty of the scene this year scarcely admits of being eclipsed. Every- 
thing combined to give brilliancy to it; but it may fairly be owned, that to no- 
thing are we so much indebted for this devoutly-to-be-wished consummation 4s 
the Weather. All honor to the weather fer once! The English climate deserves 
a compliment. Not to go over the old ground for the hundredth time by deseribing 
the exploits, adventures, and vicissitudes of the road, or the congregated delights 
and difficulties of the ground, we may content ourselves with bearing testimony 
to the more than common decorum that was preserved by one class of the vi- 
sitors, and the unsurpassed brilliancy of that other class, to which it is natural to 
look for much of the elegance and interest of the spectacle. The Grand Stand 
was a grand picture, crowded with clustres of beauty, and exquisitely lit up by 
a broad and genial blaze of sunshine. The running on each of the days was in 
every respect calculated to gratify the taste of the more experienced and critical, 
as well as the curiosity of those who looked on for pleasure’s sake merely. On 
the great day of the race for the Derby, there was not a few melancholy looking 
visages powerfully contrasted with the general looks of satisfaotion ; many ® 
face grew as long as the race; and the gloomy spots upon the brightness of the 
assembled company were, there is every reason to su pose, solely attributable to 
Lord Jersey’s Bay Middleton, an animal that had rs effrontery to beat all his 
competitors in gallant style by a couple of lengths. But “ envy does merit as 
its shade pursue;” and it was insisted by some of those who fost, that B. M. 
would not have won the prize at all, but for some sad mistakes at starting, 0cca- 
sioned by the restiveness of Mr. Chifney’s Athenian, upon whom force and per- 
suasion were equall thrown away, and whose sole de ight was to produce 
most admired disorder. Much altercation ensued respecting the fairness of the 
start, which was certainly unfortunate to the spectators, let who will have lost 
by it otherwise. The winner, however, won well; he comes of a “ winning 
family” in fact; and his noble owner and his friends have many thousands of 
reasons for felicitating themselves on the result of this interesting race. The 
“ betting-men,” on the other hand, have with one or two exceptions a like num- 
ber of reasons for deeming it a very dull and disagreeable run. Opinions will 
vary in these cases. don Court Journal, 21st May, 1896. 








A Rapicat. Economist.—A man in this vicinity, (says the Germantown Te- 
legraph), celebrated for his extreme economy—to give it no other name—bought 
three pounds of stale, sour cherries, one evening last week, for which he paid ix 
cents, and fearing they would not deep till morning, ate the whole at onee. 
consequence naturally enough was, that he had a severe attack of colic, so that 
the Doctor had to be called in. Afier stating his case, and being cross-ques- 
tioned, the physician told him that it was brought on by the great wamtty of 
cherries he had eaten; and that one-third was as many as could have been 
with safety. The griped economist answered that he was forced to eat them all, 
as they had already, shown some signs of rottenness. “ No matter,” replied the 
physician, “ you should not have eaten them.” ‘ What!” ejaculated the winc- 
ing patient, “ and let ’em spile? Never!” And thus, for the sake of saving, aS 
Mr. Saveail considered it, four cents’ worth of cherries, he run himself into foor 
dollars’ worth of “medical attendance.” An so it is with too many of the 
wou ld: they will, in the language of the old saw, “ skin a flint” for a cent, and 
ruina Knife worth sixpence} = 
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SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 
————_————— 





MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 

The feeding of horses is a thing whieh for the most part is indifferently at- 
tended to in this country, and indeed the system of feeding which has been 
adopted, is but ill calculated to preserve these nob‘e animals in full health and 

impaired in strength and vigor of body. With many planters and farmers, 
nothing but corn and oats, in the whole grain are doled out from one end of the 

r to the other. Now, these are highly nutricious and excellent substances, 
and well calculated to sustain horses under continued and laborious work, but 
then are they not both too heating to the blood, and too difficult of digestion to be 
iven without change during the whole year 4 Would it not be better, putting 
© saving out the question, to reduce those grains to something like digest- 
iblesubstances. Whether the horse be fed upon corn or oats, in the whole grain, 
they necessarily void a large portion of them in precisely the same state in which 
they are received in his stomach. The fact is too well established to be denied 
at this late day, and hence it follows that all portions of grains which are eaten 
by the horse and not digested, serve to irritate the coat of the stomach, inflame 
the blood, and, by necessary consequences, disease the whole system. The 
health of a man's family is very properly said to be dependent as much upon his 
cook as upon = other earthly agent, whether referable to physical or atmos- 
pheric causes. riters upon human health ivariably recommend plainness of 
diet, moderation of eating, exercise, and general temperance, and the substances 
which are the most earnestly commended to our favor, are those which afford the 
most bland nutrition, and which are easiest of conversion into chyle. If these 
recommendations hold good with respect to human diet, we would ask, are not 
the same general laws of nature applicable to the horse? If man lives lux- 
uriously and feeds upon high seasoned and luscious food, the chances are ten to 
one against him that he will get the gout, or some inflammatory disease; and if 
he feeds upon substances difficult of digestion, he is just as sure to be visited 
with that worse than pestilent distemper—the dyspepsia. Ah! but would you 
compare the horse toa man? we think we hear some ask: and lest our motives 
be mistaken, we will take the liberty of replying to the query in advance of its 
being solemnly put to us. We de not compare the horse to the man, but we hold 
itas of atruth which admits not of contradiction—that all the alimentary sub- 
stances, to be profitable to the stomach of either man or horse. should be not only 
nutricious and bland, but should be eaten in that state which it is best calculated 
toundergo the digestive process. Mastication does much to prepare the food of 
the horse for that operation ; but the evidences which are afforded by the sub- 
stance voided by this animal, incontestibly show that it fails most lamentably in 
the performance of this highly necessary work. In England, where the manage- 
ment of stock generally, and particularly of the horse, is reduced to a matter of 
science, but few intelligent feeders think of giving food to that animal in an un- 
crushed state; nor do they confine them to grain alone, and for the assigned 
reason, that it is too healing. Potatoes and ruta bags form a part of the feed of 
studs of most English country gentlemen: by which means they keep their 
horses in better health; the occasional feeding with roots serving to open their 
bowels, cool their blood, determine the secretions to the surface, render the skin 
loose, and the hair silky and healthy. We have said that independently of the 
saving which is thus effected, the other reasons are sufficient to justify a resort 
to the practice ; and we would ask is not the melioration with the animal to which 
we have just alluded, sufficient of itself to make it an object worthy of every 
consideration? We ‘think it is, and should be rejoiced to find that our sugges- 
tions were improved upon by American horse owners, for we honestly believe 
that infinite good both to the master and beast would inevitably result from it. 
Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 








ASCOT HEATH RACES. 

The genius of Ascot was resolved not to be _ * by Epsom—nor even by 
its own brilliant achievements in former years. he most perverse and fasti- 
dious of mortals, who take delight in overcoloring the past for the sake of depre- 
ciating’ the present, and who would insist that however well the jockeys might 
ride, there was yet some “ falling off,’ cannot hesitate this time te join in the gene- 
ral admission, that a more splendid assemblage has not been seen on Ascot 
Heath since the year when Zinganee carried off the cup. The glorious days, 

—— when George the Fourth was King, 

are present still: and the old descriptions of the “combinalion of rank and 
beauty,” and the “lavish profusion of charms,” would serve our present purpose 
with a mere alteration of dates. There is no resisting, however, the quotation of 
that quintessence of greg ow! the “ puff,” and we find it delicately applied to 
the display at Ascot on Thursday. “ The constellation of charms irradiating 
the scene with the feeling of spontaneous admiration, awakens also that of re- 

t, that aught less balmy than the breath of Zephyr, or less congenial than the 

sof a perpetual spring, should visit the delicate tints which bloom on the 
female countenance!” Afier this what can be said?—except indeed, that it 
sometimes fortunately happens that regrets are fictions—while raptures are 
realities. 

The racing on the ‘‘Cup-day,” more than atoned for certain deficiencies that 
made themselves discernible on the two former days; nor have we yet heard of 
anything more than the oe feeling of disappointment and mortification on 
the side of the losers, to set off and contrast with the natural exultation of the 
winners. Nothing seems to have transpired to sadden in any noticeable degree 
the remembrance of the scene, er to append an afflicting tale or an awful moral to 
the hea of the day. 

Suffocation is but a tame word to express the effect of the crowded state of 
some parts of the stands, nor would it be easy to describe, save by actual colors, 
the beauty of the scene, presented by the triple rows of carriages lining the 
course to the turn, and the density of the mass collected upon the heath. The 
Royal party on this day was rather larger than on Tuesday, but did not include 
their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent, Princess Victoria, and Prince of 
Hesse Sato as had been generally expected. In the first carriage with the 
King and Queen, were the Prince of Orange and the Duke of Brunswick ; in the 
others were the Princes William and Alexander, of the Netherlands, Prince Er- 
nest of Hesse Phillippsthal. Prince George of Cambridge, Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch, Duke of Grafton, Earls of Albemarle, Denbigh, Howe; Lords Cur- 
zon, Burghersh, Fielding, Cawdor, De Lisle, F. Fitzclarence, Brownlow ; La- 

ies Mary Fox, F. Fitzclarence, De Lisle, Brownlow, Cawdor; Sirs A. Bar- 
nard, J. Wyattville, C. Thornton; Hon. Messrs. Curzon, Ashley, and Lady ; 
Captain Curzon; Misses Mitchell and Wilson ; Mr. Wood, Mr. Shiffner, Col. 
Bowater, and the children of Lords Howe and Denbigh. Court Journal. 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH MORALS CONTPASTED. 

No Englishman who observes and com ean resist tlie #mpression, that 
whatever the French nation may be, Paris is an immoral capital. Admitted 
within the threshold of society, he finds intrigues of gallantry the great stuple of 
conversation, as if they were business of life. An acquaintance with the town 
discovers to him sensuality reduced to system—governed by a certain conven- 
tional decency, and a certain economy of fortune, health and time. London, it 
must be admitted, teems with vice and crime, and the wealthy, who are there so 
numerous, can be as suraptuously profligate as they please. But in London 
there is a barrier between the degraded and the honest of the sex. Vice in Lon- 
don presents her face ungauzed—in her deformity—and debauchery is so intem- 
perate and coarse—so prodigal of fortune, health and character, that it destroys 
or degrades its victim afier a short career, or else it becomes revolting afier the 
riotous animal spirits of youth have evaporated. 

It is a maxim in England, that a reformed rake makes the best husband. We 
will not answer for its truth, but we assert, that in Paris a rake is never re- 
formed. lt is not necessary he should. Vice is there refined and veiled, so as to 
shock neither the individual himself nor the world. The reputable and disrepu- 
table of the community are separated by no distinct line of demurcation. In 
London this boundary is universally, if not strictly, observed. There is doubt- 
less in London a greater prevalence of intemperance and orgies. ‘This we think 
may be in part ascribed to the exclusion of evening visits. In Paris one may 
make an evening visit unasked, on mere acquaintance. The luxuries and osten- 
tation of eating and drinking, which seem the main object of evening society in 
London, are there subordinate or little thought of. But still this restricted En- 
= system of evening society, while it promotes coarse dissipation abroad, 

the domestic circle but the more pure at home. The wives and daughters 
of England cannot return improved from a residence in Paris. There are few 
circles into which a modest 
advantageously be introduced. The women of France, mingle with the men in 
the conversation of the world on an equal footing—Frenchmen, and French- 
women, who talk freely of the intrigues of the opera dancers, and discuss chas- 
tity and “ the senses,” like philosophers, without further transgression. An En- 
glishwoman laying aside her national reserve, and indulging in a new license, 
will not know, with the Frenchwoman, how and where to —— But we must 
ard ourselves against being misunderstood. Englishmen in France, deceived 
aed frank and familiar tone of Frenchwomen, have sometimes formed notions 
and made representations of their general conduct alike vulgar and unfounded.— 
No woman, we believe, of any country, know better when and how to make 
themselves respected. Their conjugal infidelities are not more frequent than else- 
where, and the fault, (we assert it in all seriousness), should be charged upon 
their husbands. Every Frenchman affects gallantry, makes a declaration to 
every woman he meets, sets the example of seduction to his neighbor, and of 
levity to his wife, and has little right to complain. We again disclaim imputing 
to Frenchwomen infidelity as wives—we judge them, on the contrary, tender, 
generous, and devoted. But the man who possesses the hand of a French- 
woman without her heart, or who, having gained her heart no more prizes it, 1s, 
we think, somewhat exposed to what they pleasantly term the common lat. 
British and Foreign Review. 


nglishwowan, with merely English habits, could 





At the theatre San Carlos, at Naples, during the performance of the ballet of 
Ulysse, a young dancer, Mdile. Aubry, who appeared as Minerva, whilst des- 


cending from the clouds, fell on the stage from a height of 15 or 20 feet, and broke 


he King, who was present, 


NEW SERIES FOR 1836. 


The New Pork Spirit of the Times; 


A METROPOLITAN GAZETTE 
Of the Sporting, Fashionable, and Literary World, 
ON A PLAN MORE ORIGINAL AND ATTRACTIVE THAN ANY WEEKLY JOURNAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


W. T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Ts SPIRIT OF THE TIMES is essentially a Sporting Journal; but, as it is a well- 
grounded objection against all mere sporting papers, that they are extremely monotonous, 
the plan of this publication will include a wider range. and the concerns of Literature and 
the Drama, Foreign and Domestic Intelligence, ings in the Fashionable Circles, &c., 
&c., will fall within the scope of our design, and render it at once grateful to the sportsman 
and general reader. 

For the fulfilment of our purposes, numerous subjects will claim our attention, and first, 

THE SPORTING DEPARTMENT. 
_ THE TURF.—The prominent design of the Spirit of the Times, will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end, it will present a complete American Racin, 
Calendar, compiled with that accuracy which alone gives value to a Register of the Turt. 
The Races over the principal Courses in the Union, will be reported by our own agents and 
correspendents at the eGrliest day ; and for the results over other Courses, we I rely, as 
heretofore, upon the kindness of the Secretaries of Clubs. 

And, ia order to render this departinent still more comprehensive and valuable, the affairs 
of the PNGLISH TURF will receive constant attention; and the whole racing matter of 
“ Bell’s Life in London” will be regularly published by us, with very copious extracts made 
from the English Sporting Magazines. 

BLOODED STOCK.—All importations of Blooded Stock, and all important sales of stock 
at home and in England—selected essays on the breeding management of horses, and are 
gular review of Stallions, with pedigree, performances, &c., will be published in our col 

TROTTING.—Constantly inc soomen.guenioe is now paid to Trotting Horses in this coun 
try ; and the cities of New York and Philadelphia, beyond a doubt, own more horses of 8u- 
perior strength and speed, as trotters, than all America besides—and England to boot. We 

take every care that full justice is done to them in our TROTTING CALENDAR; and 
that an interest may be given to this department, and a wholesome rivalry maintained, we 
shall record all the great trotting feats both in this country and in England. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—So great is the number of our Correspondents at home, 
and so complete are our arrangements abroad, that we do dot hesitate to promise our read- 
ers earlier Sporting Intelligence than can be procured through any other channel. Under 
this head we shall also give the time of the different Races to come, Lists of Siweepstakes 
open, Racing and Trotting Challenges, and all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD SPORTS.—Early reports of the meetings of the Wasbingten and Montreal Hunts 
are promised us by gentlemen as spirited and graceful with the pen as when they “touch 
knees across the saddle or under mahogany.”’ The doings of similar associations at the 
West and South will meet with a cordial welcome from us.’ 

It would be idle to go through with “ promises of performance” upon all the manly diver- 
sions which give zest to life ;—suffice it, that we are determined to make The Spirit of the 
Times, a ComPLETE SPortING Papsr, and in its columns shall be found, at intervals, the dis- 
cussion and the narratives which appertain to the ome ony ed merely premising that 

y 








AQUATIC SPORTS and PEDESTRIANISM, which are ecoining more popular with 
us, shall henceforth find a more extended notice. 
THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH TURF; 

MPORTATIONS AND SALES OF BLOODED STOCK; BREEDING AND TRAINING 
RACING AND TROTTING CHALLENGES; AMERICAN RACES TO COME; 
SWEEPSTAKES OPEN THROUGHOUT THE UNION ; 

ON DITS IN SPORTING CIRCLES ; 

PEDIGREES AND PERFORMANCES OF CELEBRATED HORSES; 
COURSING AND HUNTING AT HOME AND ABROAD; SHOOTING AND FISHING ; 
RIFLE AND PISTOL PRACTICE IN AMERICA AND EUROPE ; 

ROWING AND SAILING; 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN ; PEDESTRIAN ISM ; 
SKATING, AND RURAL SPORTS, &c., &c.. &c., 





LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

Although the leading objects of our paper are of a sporting cast, our readers may rely 
upon it that we shall not be behind hand in high and elegant literature ; and if we confine our 
originals to notices of New Books, Reviews, and Magazines, and discussion of current let- 
ters, we shall make ample amends by our sel-_etions from the choice Belles Lettres of 
America and Great Britain, and could we bring our taste + he the standard of our industry, 
we would promise at once that the selected portion of this department should be gay, graceful 
and spirited. 





THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 


EW ARRANGEMENT. 


N 
\W HAVEN AND HARTFORD STEAMBOAT LINE, DAILY.—One of the New-Haven 


~~~ | until further notice, will leave pier No. 23, foot of Beekman- for New- 
Haven, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 o’clock, A. M.,and at 4 o’clock, P. M., on Saturdays, 
and one of said boats will leave New-Haven on Mondays, ber | ednesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays, at 12 o’clock, M., and on Saturdays at 6 o'clock, A. M., and at 2 o’clock, P. M— 
By this arrangement there will be two boats from each place on Saturdays, viz.: one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. 

Excellent Post Coaches are always in readiness on arrival of the boats at New-Haven, te 
convey passengers to Hartford, Providence and Boston. Also, to Lichfield, via Waterbury 
daily, and via Woodbury on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. For further information 
respecting freight and passage, inquire of OHN SAXTON, 114 South-street. feb 20 


o ‘ THEATRICAL CARD. 

\ E, the undersigned, Managers of the Nashville Theatre, Tennessee, deem it necessary 
to state, as a caution lo managers generally, that after engaging a full stock company, 

together with an efficient orchestra, that would cope with any other establishment in the 

United States, to open on the 15th instant, have been deterred from doing so, owing to the 

non-arrival of several, wao were bona fide engaged, and who have shown no cause whatever 

for breaking their engagement—to wit : 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, formerly Miss Lane; Mrs. Kinloch; Mr. G. 8. Lyons; Mrs. Lyons; 

Mr. Thompson ; Charles Mather; J. 8. Silsby; all from the St. Charles-st. Theatre, New Or- 

leans. Also, J Fly, Stage Carpenter. 

Having taken legal advice, we shall prosecute each and all on this black list, whom we deem 

unworthy of the attention of any respectable manager. 

J. WARRELL & THOS. M. GROVES. 

jy 16. 





Nashville, Tennessee, June 18, 1836. 





WANTED, 

B* a young man, who can procure the most undoubted security and references, a situation 
as Book-keeper or assistant, or Collecting Clerk. The advertiser has iwany advantages, . 

and would make himself generally useful. Please address M. P. 147 Fulton street. 


WANTED, 
PARTNER, in the Porter, Ale, and Wine Bottling Business. Any person having a few 
hundred dollars, would find it their interest to embark in the above, as the advertiser has 
first rate connexions, and will embark a suitable capital. 
Address J. P. at 29 Pear! street, stating real name and where an interview may be had. 


MUSIC! MUSIC!! MUSIC!!! 
TWILL’S MUSIC SALOON, 201 Broadway, below St. Paul’s Church.—Purchasers of 
Music can at all times find at this establishment the largest and most valuable assortment 
in the city. The collection of music comprises the publications of all the music stores of 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and this city, consisting of new and admired Songs, Marches, 
and Waltzes, all the most popular Variations. Rondos, Concertos, Duetts, &c. for the Piane, 
Guitar aad Violin 
Foreign publications of music regularly received from Europe by the packets. 
Instruction books, Scales and Gamuts, for every instrument, including the Accordion. 
Purchasers will find the counter covered with all the newest and most favorite Songs and 
Pieces: also books of the same, bound for the convenience of persons leaving the city. 
In addition to the assortment of mu*ic, are all the various works on the science and com- 
position of music, by Burrows, Catell, Calcutt, Mason, &c 
The price of music. as sold at this establishment, is as low(if not cheaper) as at the other 
shops about town. 
Seminaries, Music Dealers, and Artists of the profession supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. Orders from every part of the United States, or elsewhere, attended to with the 


greatest care and despatch. 
: JOSEPH F. ATWILL, Music Saloon, 
jy 3 201 Broadway, near St. Paul’s Church. 
A CARD. 
\ M. A. COLMAN, No. 205 Broadway, New York, having fitted up at much expense, this 
building, for the display of his extensive assortment of fine oks and splendid En- 
gravings, and for the purpose of selling Oil Pamtings by Modern as well as Ancient Arti 
which have merit to recommend them; takes this opportunity of offering to his friends 
customers, his sincere acknowledgments for their liberal patronage for years past, and also to 
solicit their continuance at his new store, which will be found an agreeable resort for the pur- 
chase of rare and valuable Books, new Publications, Oil Paintings, and Highly Colored En- 
gravings, many of which are expressly get up for his establishment, by one of the first houses 
in London and in Paris. He holds out no other inducement, in comparison with other similar 
stores, than a large assortment of the best articles which can be obtained, and to sell them at 
a fair profit for ready money. 
A Catalogue of his extensive stock v ill be prepared as soon as possible. jy 2. 


NEW YORK, ALBANY & TROY STEAMBOAT LINE. 























The ERIE, Capt. J. Benson, The CHAMPLAIN, Capt. A. Gorham, 
“ ALBANY, “J. G. Jenkins, *“ NORTH AMERICA, “ G. Lathrop, 
* OHIO, “ M. Bartholomew, “ DEWITTCLINTON, 8. R. Roe. 


The ROBERT L. STEVENS, J. P. Dean. 

One of the above named Boats wili leave New York for Albany from the foot of Barcla 
street every morning at 7 o’clock, and from the foot of Courtland street every afternoon at 
o’clock. 

The morning and evening lines will receive passengers at the Old States Prison wharf. 

All goods, freight, baggage, bank bills specie, or any other property taken, shipped. or put 





we shall bring to the undertaking an untiring resolution and an unbiased mind. 

Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look to us with confidence for encourage- 
ment and support. We shall be foremost to give publicity to humble worth and neglected 
talent; and although we can never prostitute our celuinn ,to uphold the undeserving, we 
shall eagerly seize the opportunity to extend a helping hand to the timid and unknown, and 
re-assure thein with our might in their course “up Fame’s proud summit.” 

DRAMATIC MINIATURE PORTRAITS.—A novel, and we have reason to believe, a po- 
pular feature in this department, will be our plan of occasionally giving Dramatic Mint ATURE 
Portraits—execnied, not with the crayon or buria, but pure pen and ink sketches—of some 
of the distinguished performers on the American stage. The necessary arrangements to ac- 
complish this end have long been in progress. In each sketch wi! de given a succinct am. 
authentic biography of the subject, interspersed with familiar anec+otes of their debuts and 
subsequent rise in their profession, critical notices of their popula: cnaracters, their peculiar 
style, etc. etc. E 

‘Besides many others that will hereafter be named, the ars ladies and gentlemen have 
been selected fo grace our DRAMATIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


MANAGERS OF THE PRINCIPAL AMERICAN THEATRES. 


Edwin Forrest, Frances Mary Pritchard, Emma Wheatley, 

William E. Burton, John Sefton, George Barrett, 

Eliza Sharpe, Louisa A. = Junius Brutus Booth, 
Henry James Hackett, Clara (Fisher) Maeder, 

Celeste Kepler, Fanny A. Drake, George H. Hill, 


Tyrone Power, 


John Fisher, 


| 
John R. Scott, | 
| Joseph M. Field, 





Eliza Riddle, Henry Placide, Charlotte Watson, 
Joseph Wood, ; lary Vos, Augustus A. Adams, 
Mary Wood, Jamnes W. Wallack, Josephine Clifton, 
Henry Jaines Finn, Elizabeth Chapman, Charles Kean, 

Mary Duff, Charles Booth Parsons, John Barnes, 

John Mason, William F. Gates, J. W. 8. Hows 





GREEN ROOM INTELLIGENCE will form an item in our Theatrical yao in 
which we shall ever and anon record the positions and the movements of the “ Stars” in the 
theatrical firmament; and readers may look to our columns for information of this kind with 
all confidence o learning the true whereabouts of their errant favorites. 


SALMAGUNDI. 

This is the miscellaneous department of the paper, and it will be so managed, we hope, as 
to give zest to all the rest. It will be composed of every variety of material; sober news, 
both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic—scraps and oddities ; 
in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be crowded into our columns. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
To aid our own endeavors in sustaining the interest of the r, the Proprietors have 
me to the expence of establishing a FOREIGN CORRESP@NDENCE. which is now in 
fall operation. ‘pon this source, we shall rely for early intelligence ef English Sporting, 
as well as for the interesting details of Foreign Theatrical, and fashionable scandal, &c. &c. 
And, at the same time, we shall carry on an extensive domestic correspondence ; and our 
seaders shall hear as often as they will from the lively letter-writers of distant cities, as wel) 
as from our old and popular correspondents, 7'he Girle up And, lest all these at- 
tempts to please should fall short of our wishes, we shall shertly commence the publication o! 


A GALLERY OF COMICALITIES, 

OR. SERIES OF :CARRICATURES. Andifthese fail to make our readers laugh, it will be 
oeveanse the American Johnston and English Cruickshank have ceased to sketch, or grown 
musty in their wit 8 : 

Such are the prominent features in the plan of our publication. With considerable expe- 
rience, and some enthusiasm in the chosen line of his profession, the Editor will only pledge 
himself to his readers for the most zealous and untiring industry. 





Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 

The New Seniss of the New-York Spirit of the Times, fer town and country, is published 
every Saturday morning, in the quarto form, on paper of the finest texture, of the mammoth 
size, and with new and very beautiful type, and forwarded by the earliest mails, with the ut- 
most care and punctuality, at the following prices. 


For One Year’s Subscription (in advance). - - - - - - $5 00 
For Siz Months. - ------+-++*+-+2-+-++- 28 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—The invariable charge for advertisements, will be— 
First insertion, per square of 22 lines. - - - - - - + 3 $8 on 
Each subsequent insertion. - - - + - + 2 2 2 2 5 0 50 


Advertisers are expected to pay in advance, or give a eity reference. 


id ration O . 171 Broad . corner of Courtlandt-street, where eommunications, post. 
Publication Office, 171 Broadway, co reat a t, PORTER. 


id, may be addressed to 
gucpbetcs Editor, and Agent for the Proprietors. 
New-York. Feb. 20. 1836 





O HARVEY BURDELL, M. D. 
F FICE, No. 67 Chambers-street, near Broadway. 


FASHIONABLE HAT STORE. 
ASHIONABLE Hat Establishment and Manufactory.—Coupland & Co., 23 Bowery, east 
side, four doors south of Bayard street. Hats sold retail at wholesale prices, warranted 
of the very best materials and manufacture, to rein s and color, in beaver, fur, and 
satin beaver ; also, the admired Drab Hat; with Begpend Childrene’ Hats of Black and Drab ; 
Palm Leaf do. and Caps; with every article inthe line. Country merchants would find it ad- 
vantageous to purchase here at satisfactory terms. jy 2. 


PEALE’S MUSEUM. 
REAT ATTRACTION! fora short time, at PEALE’S MUSEUM, Broadway, opposite 
the City Hall. Every evening the performance will commence at half past 7 o’clock, 
with a pleasing and entertaining Exhibition of 

FANTOCCINI, or Mechanical Theatre of AUTOMATON FIGURES.—They perform the 
most curiousand surpassing feats of agility, and difficult movements of the human body, with 

reat accuracy—all accomplished by mechanical means. They keep time with music, and 

ve all the appearance of living belngs. The following figures are occasionally diversified 

with others. These are the same figures that performed at Vauxhall Gardens, London, with 
great applause. 

1. Girl, that pronounces the words Mamma and Pappa. 2. Clown. that pronounces the 
French words Oh La, La, moving his eyes, mouth, &c. 3. Slack Rope Dancer, performing a 
great variety of difficult motions. 4. Indian Juggler, that throws golden balls with surprising 
dexterity and skill. 5. Chair Balancer, who performs many cnrious feats with two chairs. 
6. Pat with his Shillalah, just arrived. 7. Ben the Sailor, who dances a hornpipe, takes off 
his hat, &c. 8 Wreath Dance, by a young lady and gentleman. 9. Mr. Frog and his Son 
who perform a most extraordinary Dance. 10. Joe Grimaldi the Clown, whose curious grima 
aces and figure, never fails to gratify. He encounters the attack of a Dog, &c. 1b. Mrs. 
Shipton smokes her pipe with all the good humor and grace imaginable. 12. A long and , 
strong pull, performed by an old Hog and several Boys. 13. A Turk, who is transmogrifie- 
into six Judges, &c. &c. 

MAJOR STEVENS, the American Dwarf. 

t03~Prepared Birds and Bird Skins, kept constanily on hand, and for sale. 


july 2 








m . aly pes ae ii Pape omy on board the boats of this line, must be at the risk of the owner sof such goods, freight, bag- 
sented us at the three establishments so generously festered by the bounty of this ¢ ity. gage Ec. EE ere ee eS RE wet ate Beem me 
Occasional statements will be given illustrative of the condition of the Kmglish Stage and ERRY’S COFFEE HOUSE, BUFFALO, New-York. 

the standing of the brightest ornaments of (he profession. With means adequate to the task. feb 20 





J. H-PERRY. 


BELMONT HOUSE. NEW-BRIGHTON. 
‘he Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public, that the Hotel at New 
Brighton, Staten Island, is now open for the reception of company. Every effort has been 

made in aneneins the Establishment, to render it a place of rural and agreeable resort. A 
large Bathing Establishment will be ready by the first of July ; andthe walks and rides in 
the neighbourhood are proverbially beautiful. The St boat ar ts give it advan- 
tages over inany other Establishments in the vicinity of New-York. Gentleman desirous of 
being in the City, can arrive at their places of business as early as they would from the 
permost part of the City. The hours of meals will be made so as to suit the wishes of 
Dinner will not be announced until the Boat which leaves New-York at 3 o’clock, has arrived. 

The house will be under the charge of Mr. James Meara, who is favourably known to the 
friends and visitors of the American Hotel in New York. The Wines and Liquors have been 
selected from the cellars of the Hotel, and will be found of the choicest quality. 

EDWARD MILFORD, Proprietor American Hotel, New- York. 
New York, June 4th, 1836 


The Steamboats Water-Witch and Cinderella leave pier No 1, North River, at 7, 9, 
12 3 5 and 7, for New-'\‘righton. J. li—4w. 


PEDESTRIAN HOTEL. 

4 ge SUBSCRIBER, having purchased a large and commodious House in Killingworth, is 

now ready to receive company. Those wishing to visit the sea shore, may rest assured 

that this establishment. in all those matters which essentially concern the health, cemfort and 
amusement of visiters, is not excelled by anv other on the sea rd. 

Sea food, sea air, and bathing, can be obtained in as great variety as at any other place. 

A good Pleasure Boat will be at all times in readiness for those who wish to divert them- 
selves by sailing. There is also, within 100 rods of the house, prime fishing ground, where 
black fish are taken in great abundance 

The Steamboat Maria will stop at Killingworth, daily in her trips to and from New Haven 
and Norwich. 

Excellent horses and carriages constantly in readiness for the comfort and accommodation 
of travellers and visiters. 

The subscriber will spare no pains to render the stay of visiters pleasant and agreeable, by 
providing every thing that may contribute to their health, comfort and happiness 
MENR 








ness. 
STANNARD. 


Kitirewortn, Con. June, 1836. june 2 





THEATRICAL. 

HE AUTHOR OF A COMEDY in three acts, wishes to dispose of it to some good Low 

Comedian, in order to have it represented in a manner that will be advantageous to the 
purchaser as well as himself.—The play referred to, was written for a Prine Comedy +4 
owing to a misunderstanding between the Committee and himself, it was not read by them- 
it is now for sale in inanuscript with the stage business arranged for immediate represen 
tion. Any person wishing a piece of the Low Comedy order, will ame address COMICUS 
at the office of the Spirit of the Times, stating when and where an jew may be had. 


; J.T. GOSDEN, 

ROFESSOR OF THE FLUTE, late of the Baltimore Theatre and Concerts, respectfully 

informs the citizens of New-York, that he has located himself in this city, for the pu 
of giving instruction en the above instrument and the Piano Forte. He trusts that his 
experience in the musical prefession, and unwearied attention to his pupils, will be such as to 
entitle him to their patronage and support. For reference, as to his success as a teacher 
Mr. G. possesses testimonials from individuals of the highest standing in this country, in whose 
families he has taught for several years together, and given the greatest satisfaction. For 
address, apply at Messrs. Hswirr & Co.’s Music Store, and at ATWiLL’s Music Saloon, 
Broadway. feb 20 








INSTITUTION FOR THE CURE OF STAMMERING,. 
O. 40 Cortland Street. This Institution has been in operation in this city for the last eight 
months, during which alarge numberof persons from all parts of the country have at- 

tended it, and been effectually cured. It is no longer a matter of doubt, that any person, who 
has the organs of speech at all, may acquire the perfect use of them, by the application of 
this invaluable system. The time necessary to eff 
moderate, (from twenty-five to fifty dollars, it is presumed that a cure is within the reach of 
all who require it. Persons wishing to attend the Institution, should apply soom, as it is the 
intention of the principal to close it early in the fall, for the purpose of going to the South.— 
Communications by letter, (post paid) will receive immediate attention. The following cer- 
tificates are selected from a large number in the possession of the subscriber, and which may 
at any time be seen, some of them from persons of the firs: res bility in this city. 

y y HENRY WELLS, Principal. 

New-York. June 28, 1836. 


This may certify, that the subscriber has been, for the last ten years, afflicted with an im- 
pediment in his speech. Having become a pupil of Mr. Wells in the city of New-York, and 
taken lessons for three weeks, he found relief, and can now read and speak with ease and 
fluency. His system is simple in its nature, and easy inits application, and I think will cure 
the most obstinate cases. W. F. CALDWELL. 

Whitehall, N. Y., June 6, 1836 

Having been long aMicted with stammering to such adegree as to disqualify me for businesa, 
and to render it extremely difficult to make myself understood, 1 saw in the New-York Obey 
server a notice of some astonishing cures in Mr. Welis’ Institution, in New-York; by whieh 
I was induced to place myself under hisinstruction. Having spent three weeks with him 
applying his system, (which is very simple,) I have now the pleasure of saying, that | can wal 
and speak fluently and with perfect ease. CYRUS W. PRATT. 

Lexington, Greene Co., June 8, 1836. 

This may certify, that I have been afflicted with stammering for the last twenty years to 
such a degree, as to render it impossible for me to do business or take any part in conversa- 
tion. About ten years since, I attended the Institution of Doctor Chapman, in the city of 
New-York for about six months; but without experiencing any permanent benefit- H 
of Mr Wells’ Institution, I was induced to make one more effort to acquire the use of m 
speech. Having attended about six weeks, at three intervals, 1am now able to read 
perfect ease, and find no situation in which by the _——- of his rules, my organs of 
speech are not as much subject to my will as my hands or my feet. Indeed, I think no per- 
son need despair of immediate and lasting benefit, if they will acquire and apply this system. 
During the time I have been in his school, some thirty or forty pupils have attended; and 
none of them, so far as ] know, without beiog cured. A wish to benefit those afflicted with 
this distressing malady, has induced me to make this statement. 5 

ANDREW S. PERRY. 


Reading, Ct., June 22, 1836. july 2¢f 
CUSTOM-HOUSE HOTEL, »« 
ORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU-STREETS, New-York. — Th scriber having opened 
the above house on the European pian, is now ready to accor e his friends and the 
public in superior style. The house is built on a modern and improved plan, and furnished 
with every convenience and all the luxuries of an unrivalled market. The lodging rooms are 
airy and well furnished, and in perfect order. The ordinary is neat, convenient, and well 
furnished, and the tables shall always be supplied with all the rarity the market afforde— 
served up by experienced cooks. . : 
* » Gentlemen on business will find this a most desirable and central situation, being near 
Wall and all the business streets; and the proprietor pledges himself that no pains shall be 
spared on his part to make visitors comfortable and perfectly at home. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME, 1836-7-8. 


Avovsta,Ga.---- - > Four mile heats, $5000 a side ; Hickory John vs. Miss Medley, 
Lafayette Course, Tuesday, 6th Dec. ; 
ALEXANDRIA, La.- - - Match, Mile heats, $10,000 aside and $5,500 inside stake; Linnet vs. 


Coahoma, Rapides Course, 15th Dec. 
Dick Chin, Rapides Course, 16th Dec. 
®artimors, Md - - - Jockey Club, Central Course, 3d Tuesday, 18th Oct. 
we - 
Bauriecy, Va. - - - - Fall meeting, second Tuesday, 12th Sept. 
Buawvitee, L. C. - - Third Monday, loth Aug. (Aller Ist day open to allhorses.> 
CucpepEr C. H. Va. - Jockey Club, Tuesday, loth of Sept 
Cuarestowy, Va.- - Jetferson Co. Jockey Club, Monday, 26th Sept 
“ ” 


Match, $1000 aside, —— heats, Charley Scott, vs. B. F., full sisterto 






Enciers, Jeiferson Co. Course, Lstday of Fall meeting 
eas Oncnaarp, Ky., Spring Hill Association, Thursday, 1st Sept 
Davison’s Covase, - Near Trenton, N. J. Ist Tuesday, 6th Sept 
Danvitte, Va. - - Jockey Club, Tuesday, Lith Ocy 
Pranks, La. - - - - Match, Four mile heats, $1,000 aside; Star of the West vs. Mexican, 
Attakapus Course, Ist day of Spring Meeting, 1537 
Friorence, Ala. - - Jockey Club, ith Monday, 24th Oct 
Gauiatin, Tenn. Jockey Club, Fall meeting, 2d Tuesday 
Harrsvitte, Tenn. - Jockey Club, Central Course, Fal 
Jackson, Tenn. - - - District Central Club, Mactis: 
Kenvact Course, Mp. Jockey “lub, Fall meeting 
Louisvittg, Ky. - - Match, Pour mile } 
Ky., Wednesday, 21: 
Mr. Preasant, Tenn. Jockey Club, 2d Tuesday, 1th Oc 





13th Sept 
, Ist Treaday, 6:h Sept 











“lat Sept 














New-Youn Crry - Jockey Club, First Fall Meeting, Union Course, lst Tuesday, ith Oct 
Narcusz, Miss - Match, Myte heats, $5,000 aside, Red Maria vs. Chuckfahila, Pharsalia 
Course, Dec 
4 - Match, Four mile heats, $2,000 aside, Hard Heart vs. Antelope, Phar- 
salia Course, Jan. 29, 1837 
- " Match, Four mile beats, $6,000 aside; Prince T'alleyrand vs. Susan 
Yandell, Pharsalia C Peb. 27th, 1837 
“3 as Match, Four mile heats, $5000 aside; John Minor, vs. Sally Hope ; 
Pharsalia Course, Peb. 1°97 
a 4 Match, Mile heats, $1000 aside; b. c. by Pacific, vs. Imp. b. c. by Long 
waist; Pharsalia Course, Feb. 1337 
? ’ Match, Mile heats, $2000 aside; full br. to Naked Truth, vs. Imp. f. by 
Muley; Pharsalia Course, feb. 1837 
« & Match, $400) a-side, h. ft. heats, Antelope, vs. Jim Polk, Pharsalia 
Course. Feb. 1837. [Day and distance not declared.} 
id a Match, $2000 a-side, h. ft., Two mile heats, Cassandra, vs. Margery 





Greer, Pharsal: » Feb. 1837 
NasuHVILLe, Tenn. - - Jockey Club, Fatl meeting, last Tuesday, 27th Sept 
? - Match, — he cs, $5,0Waside, produc *of Bertrand and Eclipse, of Tenn., 
vs. produce of Leviathan and Marshal ‘ey, of Mississippi, Fall, 1538 
Oxvonp, N.C. - - - - Wednesday, i1%h Oct 
Prrrssurcn, Pa. - - - Jockey Club, Thursday, 29th Sept 
Sr. Louts, Mo. - - - - Sweepstakes, [net the regular Club meeting}, Friday, 16th Oct 
Tasnton, N.J.--- Eagle Course, Ist Fal! Mecung, 34 Tuesday, 20th Sept 
TapPAHANNOCK, Va. - Match, Three mile heats, $1,000 aside; Robin Brown vs. Isaac Cline, 
Mount Clement Course, Monday previous to Fall Meeting 
Uerer Marceoro, Md. Jockey Club, Fall meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th Oct 
“ wail Match, -- heats, $500 aside, h. ft. Camilla, vs. Charles Magic, \st day 
of Fall meeting, Tuesday, 4th Oct 








. “ 
day, Sth Oct., last day of Fall meeting. 
Wasurncron, D.C. - Nationa! Jockey Club, Fall mecting, 2d Tuesday, 11th Oct. 
iC Under this head, Secretaries of Clubs and Clerks of Courses throughout the country 
nay have the dates of their respective meetings inserted, free of expence, inthe N York 
Sruatr or THe Times. For a great number of Racine, Trorrina, PepesTRian, AQUATIC 
Suoormne, and other Matcues and CuaLisnoss, at home and abroad, see previous numbers 











Sik Watters Scorr.—When lying on the bed of sickness in Sussex Place, 
London, it happened that one day he was seized with a fancy for a particular 
species of fish. Unfortunately it was not to be procured at the West-end, so the 
servant was despatched eastward, where, afier threading a variety of streets, and 
meeting with a variety of disappointments, he at last met with the dainty ata 
White-chapel fishmonger’s. But his application was made too late. The fish 
was sold, and the tradesman resolute in his rejection of all terms. At last he 
mquired whom it was wanted for, and being duly enlightened thereon, replied, 
“For Walter Scoit, hey ? Oh, that is a different matter;” and not only insisted 
en supplying the fish gratis, but even on trudging up with it himself the whole 
way to Sussex Place, in order, we conclude, that in future times he might be 
enabled to boast of having ‘‘done business” with Sir Walker Scott! Here isa 

roof the talismanic power of genius. To subdue the sense of self interest in a 

hite-chapel fishmonger ! Was ever such a triumph? We shall always think 
the better of human nature for this one delightful anecdote. 


Sagacity or Doas.—Many curious yet well authenticated anecdotes, illustrat- 
ing the wonderful sagacity of the canine race, are related —among which the fol- 
lowing, which we find in an old English paper, is not the least remarkable. A 
large Newfoundland dog belonged to the Captain of a ship engaged in the trade 
between Nova Scotia and Greenock. On one occasion, the Captain brought from 
Halifax a beautiful cat, which formed a particular acquaintance with Rover; and 
these two animals of such different natures were almost inseparable during the 

ge. Onarriving at Greenock, the cat was presented by the Captain to a 
ady of his acquaintance, who resided nearly half a mile from the quay, in whose 
family she remained for several weeks, and was occasionally visited by her friend 
and fellow passenger, Rover, who seemed nota little displeased at the separation, 
which had taken place between them. On the day, however, when the ship was 
to leave the port for another voyage, the unusual bustle on board gave Rover a 
hint of what was going on—and he decided on his course of conduct without de- 
lay. He jumped on shore, made his last visit to puss, seized her in his teeth, 
much to her astonishment, and carried lier through the streets to the quay, just as 
the ship was about hauling off. He made a spring, cleared the gunwale, and 
fairly shipped his feline friend in good order and well conditioned, in and upon the 
zood ship called the Nancy of Greenock: and then ran to his master wagging his 
sail, as if entreating that she might be aliowe:l to remain on board! 

i Boston Mercantile Journal. 

New Custom Howse 1n New-Yors.—Tisis .ruly splendid building is now 

ing up with extreme rapidity. ‘The basement is finished—the arches all 


thrown—and the great cell, as it is called in architecture. begun. This is one of 


the most durable structures that was ever put up in New-York. A short time 
ago; it was necessary to pull down a part of one of the walls. In doing so, it 
was found that the cement was so adhesive as to render it necessary to break it 
as you would a rock. A gothic building a thousand years old was not firmer. 
whole quantity of marble to be used in this great structure would face all 
Wall-street with a wall six inches thick — What a piece of work! Express. 








NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

OURTH GRAND SACRED CONCERT.—Last night of the engagement of Mrs. and 
F Miss Watson-—iast night of the engagement of Signor Fabj—4th appearance of Signor 
Gar Signor Cioffi, and Mr. Jas. Kendall, of Boston, at the Sacred Concerts,—first appear- 
ance of Mr. Dempster. Ty 

The universal satisfaction expressed at the Sacred Performance last Sunday evening, is at 
ence highly flattering to the distinguished talent engaged, and gratifying both to the proprie- 
ter and the Conductor of the Concerts, who have made such arrangements for their enter- 
taimment during the season, as it is hoped will insure their approbation and increased 


ipal Vocal Performers already engaged—Mrs. and Miss Watson, Mr. Dempster, Sig 
sor Fabj, Mr. Cunnington, and Mr. Archer. : 

Solo and Instrumental P«rformers—Sigr. Gambati, Sigr. Cioffi, Mr. J. Kendall, Sigr. Caso- 
tam, Messrs. J. A. Kyle, W. Taylor, Meyrick, Meyers, Goodwin, Conduit, Dodsworth, Nidds, 
Kyle, sen., Klusshinan, Cramer, Munson, Cooke, Gentil, Cline. 

Leader, Mr. Boucher. Conductor, Mr. Watson. 

The Concert tocommence at 8 o’clock. : 

IC} Tickets may be had at Atwill’s musie store and at the garden—price 50 cents 


GREAT NOVELTY AND ATTRACTION. 
WATSON’S BENEFIT AT NIBLO’S GARDEN, Monday Evening, Aug. 8th.— 
Miss Watson respectfully announces that her Benefit Concert will take place on Mon- 
day evening next, ‘aided by all the Talent at present engaged, with numerous additions. — Par- 
ticulars in future advertisements and bills. Tickets 0) cents, to be had at the principal Music 
mores, and at the Garden. a6. 





B CUSTOM HOUSE HOTEL. 
¥ JAMES HORN, Jr., corner of Nassau and Pine streets, New York 
List of Wines, &c. 
‘ Madeira. Champagne 
Howard, March, & Co. per bottle 








$2 00 | Chateau d’ Ay, quarts $2 00 
Blackburn & Co. quarts 2 00 __ Do. pints 00 
Do. pints 1 00 | Heidsick, quarts 200 
id Cabbot, quarts 2 50 Do. pinis 10 
Do. pints 1 25| Oil de Petrix 200 
So. 1 Brahmin, (1826), per botile 3 00 , Comet 200 
Wandercr do. 4 00| Cross Bow, quarta 200 
Sherry. i Do. pints 1 00 
on draft, quarts 1 50} Anchor, quarts 200 
pints 75 Do. pints 1 00 
Bye Gordon & Co. quarts 2 00 | Bacchus, quarts 200 
Do. pints 100) Do. pints 10 
Lobo’s celebrated Pale, quarts 250; |. Cordials 
- _Do. ints 1 50 | Anisette 200 
Brown Sherry , (Smith, Baitey &Co.) 200] Curaso 2 00 
Port. Marischeno : 2 
Smith, Woodhouse & Co. quarts 200 = Claret Wine. 
Do. pints 1 00 | Chateau } “ges (1826) Lynch’s 3 00 
Lingham 2 ro | —— Z : 4 A 2 
4d, (bottled in Oporto) quarts 3 00! Palmer 0) 0. 2 
" Do. ” Toes 1 50} St. Julien, (18%,) 100 
Rhenish Wine Medoc 1 00 
Moselle 200, Braun Mouton 1 00 
Marcobronner 2 00 | Porter & Ale 
oeckheimer 2 00! Burton Ale, quarts 50 
Johannesberger 300! Do. pints 5 
Burgundy | London Brown Stout, quarts 50 
fhambertin 200 Do. ) pints 25 
Poinard 200 | Philadelphia Porter, quarts be) 
los. de Vozout 3 00 , pints 12 


d Do. 
Together with a great variety of other Wines, which may be had by the bottle or otherwise. 


AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





YIVHE entire number of tne American Monthly Magazine for August, was consumed hy the 
late fire in Gold-street. Another number tsalready in progress, and will be issued early 
im the month, after which it will be published as usual on tne first day of each month. 
a6 GEV. DEARBORN, Publisher, 55 Gold-street. 


—p. L. P. WKILEY, SIGN PAINTER. 
T A. B. Sinith’s Clock Establishment, No. 7 1-2 Bowery. N.B. Church Clock Dials 
fh painted ina superior manner aé. 


Match, Three mile heats, $6,000 aside, $1,000 inside stake ; Scarlett vs. 


Match, $6000 aside, che Decatur, vs. Carroll,2d day of spr. meeting, 1837. 


OFFER for sale ety of Br Seiec techs cmb: 
P, r & great variety reedi 
I mares in America, both native and impo 


Anatsville, Madison County, North Ala 

No. 1. linported mare Design, a chesnut, bred by Mr. Sagler in 1827, got by Tramp, out 
of Defiance, by Rubens; she was a respectable racer; her foals also for sale. Julia Tat. 
tersall, a spleudid bay filley, dropped in Eagland in 1335, got by Windclid, by Whalebone 
Also, her foal of the present year, dropped at the Mills. A chesaut colt, B Tattersall, got 
by Acteon, at the Hampton Court Stud, with his enzazements —Desiga stinicd to Consol. 

2. Imporied mare, Deluzht, a vay, bred by Mr. Sadiee in 1323, got by Revetler, out of De- 
sign’s dam.—Delight was a capital race mare; her produce, 1339. A bay coll, Little Eng- 
land, got by Windeliffe as above, 1335, ch colt, vy St. Patricx, winner of the St. Leger, and 
now in the Riddlesworth stud; both very promising. 

3. leaported inare, Szssions, a beown, bred by Lord Egremont, in 1826, got by Wanderer. 
out of Ceataur’s dam, an Orville inare, outof the dawn of Selun and Rubens. Also, her foal, 
Egremont, a bay colt, 1333, got by Lord Bgce:noat’s Nimrod, by Waalebone, out of Tha- 
lestris. 


$. Imported mare, Vamp, a bay, bred by Lord Sligo, in 132, got by Langar, out of Wire by 
Waxy, Whalebone and Waisker’s dam. Langar was by Seliun; Vamp iost her foal oa the 


passage, and is now stinted to Consol—Vamp is of the true 4 mile stock. 
5. Imported mire, @ariella, a chesnut, beed by “fr. Yates, 1a 132), got by Partisan, out of 


Coquette, by Dick Andrews, her dam Vanity, by Bazzird, ou 01 Diabchick, by Pot3os Drab 
by Hightlyer, Hebe, by Chrysolite—Proserpine, sister to Eclipse; Gabriella isa very tast 


mare, and stiated Lo Consol 

My native stock is, in part, very select. 

6. Sally Bell, by vid Archy; she isthe damof (Cath!eea sold) ch filley, 1835, and ch colt, 
1336, all by Leviatoan, large and fine. 





Match, -— heats, $300 aside, h. fi. Partnership, vs. Lady Amelia, Satur- | 





7. Cleopatra, ch mare, bred in 1331, got by Bertrand, out of a Pacolet inare, grandam by 
imported Diomed, she hisa ch colt at foot by Leviatuan, aad was stinted early to Consol}. 

8. Chesnut mare, by Sir Caaries, oat of a Bediord mare, colt ioal at loot by Glenroy, and 
stinted early to Consol 

9. Lithgow, bay mare, by Reveage, he by Ball’s Plorizell, Diomed, d&c., her dan by Haimil- 
tonian, imported Messeager, uoported Brilliant, her produce, 1333, bay colt by Leviathan, 
IS4, bay colt by Wild Bull, 1355, bay filley by Wild U.li, aad aow stated lo Consol. 

10. Jane, bay mare, by Drone, out of a Biucher wire, by Dacoss, Ha atitoniaa, imperted 
Messenger, &c. &c., her prodace, 1333, bay filley by Leviathan 1334, bay col. by Leviathan, 
1335, brown colt, by Cocs of the Roca, 133), ory eo, by Couat Badger, aad stinted lo 
Consol 

il. Kate, a bay mare, by Blucher, a son of Daros, oui of yours Miller’s Damsel, sister to 
American Eclipse; Kate’s dam by Feather, out of aa tindorced uiace; Feats rc by Light In 
fantry, &c.—she has a filley foal ai foog by Col. Ca ap’s Wailedone, and siated to Consol. 

Noi being engaged at present in a training stabie, 1 o fer (or sale a capital son of Leviathan. 


| Chesnut coit, 7m Cring!e, toaled at the Mills Lc Murch, $332, got by Leviathan, outof my 
| old Archy mare, bred by Benjanin Jones, of Greeasvilie, Virginia; hee din by imported | 


Diomed, grandain by Wildair, ((he grandam of Tunoleoa,) ¢. grandan by Deiver, g. g. gran 
dam by imported horse Fa!low, outof a Vampire mire; he 13 a spieadid horse, ‘ull of bone, 


| and has ailthe requisites of a Turf horse, of the Girst order, and 13 now ia exercise for the 


approaching fall races; he would be a valuable ac julsitioa to any racing stable 

Hay Filley, dropped in 1334, got by Bertrand, out of a Topsaiiaat mare. Grey Filley, 
dropped in 1835, got by Jerry, out of amare by old Q ucksilver; with suadry other colts and 
fillies, several of them engaged in important sweepstakes. Many gentlemen have been 
breeding for years without having the offer of such stock to breed irom. As to the pedigree 
and performances, those that wish to examine can find the Hazlish Stud Book and Raciog 
Calendars, and all the A nerican Turf publications at the Mills. 

Mares and foals when sold together, can be delivered when called for; mares sold without 
their foals now at foot, can be delivered to the purchaser the Lstof Sept. 

Imperted horse Consel has made a splendid season, and wil! remain at the Mills the season 


| of 18,7. 


Persons applying by letter, will please direct to Huntsville 

Huntsville, July 19, 1836. E. H. BOARDMAN 

The Nashville Republican, Lexington Observer & Reporter, Mobile Register, Natchez 
Courier & Journal, eave Journal, Georgia Courier, Angusta, and New York Spirit of 
the Times, will please insert the annexed advertiseinent once a week ior six weeks, and send 
their papers for the time, and forward their accounts to the Advocate office, Huntsville, for 
payment. Each paperis requested to insert the printer’s fee for advertising atthe bottom 


SKINNE 2’S ENGLISH STUD BOOK. 

HE Subscriber having sold to Mr. Gideon B. Smith, all his interest io Skinner’s edition of 
the Englisi and American Siul Boox, all persoas indebted for the said book will please 
pay the same to Mr. Sinith, and all persons having ary o/ said books in cheir possession for 
sale, willaccount for the saine to him. ‘Fhose persons who have paid for the book and not 
received it, will please apply for it to Mr. S.nith, or give him directions how to send it to 
them. J. 3. SKINNER. 

Baltimore, July 25, 1836. 

N.B. Having no fuitherc interest in the work, ican the more readily recommend it to all 
owners of thoroughbred horses. It contains the whole of the BKaglish Stud Book in three 
voluines, which tt costs $25 to import, with the pedigrees of Lhe most distiaguished stallions 
and mares, to which may be traced the preseni stock of American horses. J. 3. 3. 

The subscriber is desirous of closing the sales of S<inaer’s edition of the English Stud 
Book as 300n as possible; he therefore requests all persons that want tt to apply immediate- 
ly by letter or otherwise. Cones are deposited at Cnarie ston and Coluinbia, 5. C., Savannah 
and Augusta, Geo., Louisville, Ken., Fayetville, Tenn., and at the Messrs. Carvills, at New 
York, so that any person in any of those sections of the country, can apply to me for a copy, 
and I will give them an order for it. They are also for sale at the office of the Turf Regis- 
ter in Baltumore. When they are sent by mail the postage is $4,083 The money (@10 acopy) 
should in all cases accompany the order., 

The edition is very limited and not likely ever to be re-printed 

ab. GIDEON B. SMITH, Turf Reg. office, Balt. 

CLUB BOAT FOR SALE. 
OR SALE, the boat of the Ariel Club, of Castle Garden, built by W. & E De La Mon- 
taignie : is thirty feet keel, pulls seven oars, is sound and in complete order, and with 
oars, cushions, flag, ete. will be sold a bargain for $175. 
For further information and examination of the boat, apply to 
a 6-2t. OHN W. GOULD, 71 Cedar-st 


NOTICE. 
Te Subscriber has for the present taken the store 56 Gold-street. A sinall ry only of 
his Stereotype Plates having been destroyed by the late fire, he will be enabled to furnish 
a full supply of his publications in a short time. 
He has now on hand some of each of the f.llowing works :— 
Hallocks Poems, Drakes dvu., Shakspeare, 2 vols. 8vo., do. 6 vols. Crown, 8vo., Byron, | vol. 
8 vo., do. 6 vols. Crown, do., Johnson’s Works, 2 vols. 8 vo., Boswell’s Johnson, 2 do., Rollin’s 
Ancient History, 2 vols. do., Burke’s Works, 3 vols, Crown, 8 vo., Dryden’s Works, 2 vols. do., 
Notices of the War of 1812, Life onthe Lakes, 2 vols. 12 mo., Memoirs of an American Lady 
abit. | GEO. DEARSORN. 
A CARD. 
O protect the property of my children, acquired by a life of industry and assiduity, I feel 
it necessary to retire from that state of society, in which there is no security tor cro- 
perty, or even tor person. J. SCHOLS. 
Wallabout, July 20, 1836. 
N.B. Mr. Sheriff may levy as soon as he pleases, and assist me in the disposal of my per- 
sonal property prior to my departure, a &-3t. 
ANOTHER CARD. 
sar a father to his son, who complained bitterly of having been stung by a nettle, “ you 
should have handied it strongly, and you would not have been hurt by it.” That a cer- 
tain party predominate here, dividing the spoils corrupiedly increasing every day ; and car- 
rying their pestiferous influence and ey to the ruin of private families and individuals, 
arises from the same cause, namely : their opponents know not how to treat them. I have 
been that odious creature, to the little minds, a manufactur-d citizen, that meddled not. 
Had you been a Jackson man, said a person to me, the award in a certain recent case, in- 
stead of being $1,500, would have been six cents or less. “ Yet I have voted for no one.” 
Nor did [ intend to write upon peices this country ; but the iron hand of political oppres.- 
sion has been fixed on me ; and I mean, in a PAMPHLET, to publish, if not my farewell, at 
least my inaagurate address, before I go. Want of genius reduces, would be, aspiring men, 
to oe and designations of those, with whose intelligence they canuot compete, and 
consequently whose character they cannotread. My last, and for which I believe I am in- 
debted to Davis, of the New York Times, is I think, That eccentric being, 


a 6-3 JOHN SCHOLS. 








: AMERICAN LUNCH. 

HIS establishment was opened in February last, and the ‘onage extended to it calls 
forth the warmest ackrowledgments of the undersigned. He would, at the same tune, 
assure his friends and the public generally, that no effort shall be wanting on his part, to se- 
cure to them, at all limes, the best the market affords ; and he respectfully solicits a continu- 

ance of the same liberal patronage. 8. T. EDWARDS. 
A TRAINER WANTED. 
HIE UNDERSIGNED wishes to employ ¢ diately, a comp Trainer. For such an 
one the most liberal wages will be given, by the month or season, besides a per centum 

on the winnings. He will have in training five or six nags of the must fashionable bicod. 
July 9, 1836. PHILIP WALLIS, Baltimore, Md. 











BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 

HE FOLLOWING STOCK OF BLOOD HORSES are offered for sale in consequence 
of the death of the late owner :— 

1. The grey mare Farmer’s Damsel, together with her foal, a filly by the imported horse 
Barefoot. Farmer’s Damsel is 14 years ld, was got by the celebrated horse American 
Eclipse, out of Lady Hamlet; the latter was got by old Hamletoutof an old Messenger Mare 
A ne and complete pedigree can be given on application by any person that wishes to 
purchase. 

2. The Bay Horse Henry Archie, 8 years old. This horse which is well known to the 
Sporting Public, was got by the celebrated horse Henry, outof No. 1. 

3. The Iron Grey Horse Alezrander, 6 years old, vut of No. 1, by Imported Barefoot 

4. The lronGrey Mare Maria Lovell, 4 years old, out of No. 1, by Sir Lovell. 

5. The Sorrel Filley Betsey Andrew, 2 years old, out of No. 1, by Andrew. 

_- a Bay Horse Chief Consul, 4 years old, out of Lady Hamlet, the dam of No. | by Sir 
vel. 

7. The Sorrel Filly Molly,3 years old, Hyd Henry, out of Modesty. 

Numbers 2,3, and7, can be seen at SAMUEL LAIRD’S, at Colt’s Neck, Monmouth Co., 
N. J. For further particulars, terms, &c., apply to, or address 

; JESSE W. SKAMAN, 

july 2 Corner of South and Beekman-sts., N. Y. 


aa ~ sane ‘TURFMEN. eer oe 
ING man recently arrived from Europe, of light weight, and possessing some experi- 
ence, is desirous of exhibiting himselfon the American Turf, and hereby offers his ser 
peste gentleman having ast horse te ride at the approaching races, The advertiser 
having rode with success for some of the first sporting characters in Europe, flatters himself 
that he will be able to give satisfactory references to any gentleman who may be pleased to 
noticc this advertisement, being both strong and light in weight. Trotting matches, Sweep- 
oy = single matchesattended. Address J. C. G. at the office of the Spirit of the Times, 
roadway. 
_P. S.—The advertiser, if desired will also train either race or trotting horses may 14 


TRENTON EAGLE COURSE. 

WEEPSTAKES TO BE RUN FIRST FALL MEETING 1836,—20th September.— 

Finsr Day.—For ali colts 3 yrs. old—iwo mile heats—subsecription $300 each—forfeit 
$100—four or more to make a Race, to name andclose Ist Sept. 

SgcoND Day.—For tLree year old Colts—that never won a race—mile heats —subscription 
$300, each, forfeit $100, fouror more to make a race, tocluse lst September. 

SECOND FALL MEETING. 

First Day.—Sweepstake for all ages—two mile heats—suhscription $500 each, forfeit $200, 
to which will be added by Proprietors $1000n each and every horse that starts in the race, 
ead a to make arace. Subscription to close on the i8th October, Horses to be named 
atthe Post. 

Ssconp Day.—Poststake forthree year olds—two miles ovt—subscription $200, forfeit $100, 
to close oh Tuesday, (first day of the Races) at 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., purse added by proprie- 
tors $100, four or more tomake arace. O. BAILEY, Sec’ry 

Trenton, July 1, 1836. 




















. TRAINER WANTED. 
ANTED, a man wso perfectly understands the management of thorough bred horses, 
to take charge of athree year vid colt, within a short distance of this cy. The very 

best roferences will be required. Apply at 36, City Hall Place june 2 3t 


embracing some of the best brood 
now in foalto the imported horse Consol. 
Also sundry Colts and Fillies, of different ages, embracing some of the favorite crosses on 
both sides of the Atlantic; they cau be seen at the stock farm at Boardinan’s Mills, near 





A sweepstakes for colte and fillies, fall, 1636, then three years old, two mile 
« trance $300, forfeit $100. Three or more tomake a race. To name and close the Ist 
September, 1836. 7 

2. A sweepstakes for colts and fillies, fall 1836, then three years old, two mile he 


more lo make a race. : ‘ 
3. A sweepstakes for colts and fillies, fall 1836, then three years old, mile heats 


and close Ist of September, 1836 
Sweepstakes now open to be run over the Kendall Course, spring 1837 


1337 


trance, h.f. confined to colts bred or owned in Maryland end as far south as the 
noeck. Three or more tomake arace. To name and close by Ist of March, 1837 
To be run for IK) 


acribers and more promised 
jy 23 J. B. KENDALL, Proprietor. 


WO more to make a race: closes lst of August 
1. B. Seaman names “ Dusty Foot,’ by Barefoot, out of Agnes. 
Seconp Fane Meerine, 836. Two mile heats, for colts and fillies that never won a race — 


or more to make a race. Closes Ist of September 
lL. Robt. L. Stevens produce of Lalla Rookh and Henry 
2. Robt. Tillotson 
3. L S. Snedecor 
Patt, 1837. Two mile heats; entrance $300; forfeit $100. Closes Ist of July, 1% 
1. A. P. Hanlin, produce of Ostrich and Andrew 
2. Robt. L. Stevens Lalla Rookh and Henry 
3. J. Bathgate ‘ Henry Mare and Autocrat 
John ©. Stevens m 


4 Janette and Henry 

5. Also, “a Romp and Henry 

6. Robi. Tillotson Medoe’s dam and Henry 
7. KR. F. Stockton se Powancey and Charlies. 
8. GT Wilson “ Miss Fisher and Andrew 
9. A. L. Botts “ Phillis and Eclipse 


Spina, 1839. Mile heats, for colts and fillies dropt 1836. Entrance $1000; forfeit, ¢50,— 
Seccnd in race to receive back stake: four or more to make a race. Closes Ist of Jan. 1837, 
N.B. «A stake open for Ist meeting, Fall, 185 Two mile heats; entrance $1000; half for- 


feit: to close Ist September ; four or niore to make a race 
New- York, June, 1536 ALEX. L. BOTTS, Secretary. 
sd ; et on 


TROTTING. 
SWEEPSTAKE will take place at the Eagle Course, Trenton, N. J., on the last day 
the Second Fall Meeting, three miles and repeat, under the saddle, free for all i 
horses, (Edwin Forrest excepted). Entrance $500, $200 forfeit; thrae or more to make @ 
field. To close and name at the Eagle Hotel, on the second day of the First Fall Meeting, at 
8 o’clock, P. M.—To be governed by the rulesof Hunting Park Trotting Course. 
July 9, 1536. O. BAILEY, Secretary. 


STALLION STAKES FOR 1840. 
TPPHE UNDERSIGNED agrees to run two Sweepstakes Races in the Fall of 1840, with the 





8 t of Stallions from mares covered in 1836, for One Thousand Dollars each, P.P.; the 


} first 2 miles owt, carrying 110 ibs; the second, 2 mile heats, according to the rules &c., ae, 
| to be run over the Nashville, Tenn ssee, Course ; the first on Saturday preceding the regn- 


lar Fall Meeting, the second on Saturday of said meeting. The get of Leviathan and 
Zclipse to carry 5 lbs. extra as approved stallions. To close onor before the lst of January, 
1337 ; five or more to make a race. 

BK. H. Boarpman enters get of Imp. CONSOL 
Huntsville, Ala., June 17, 1836. 

CULPEPER COURT HOUSE, VA. 

~!WEEPSTAKES OPEN FOR THE FALL MEETING OF 1836. 

1. For three year old colts and fillies, two miles and repeat. Entrance $100; half forfeit~ 
unrestricted. Entries to close on the 15th July ; four or more to makea racc. 

2. For three year old colts and fillies, one mile and repeat. Entrance $100; half forfeit— 
te be confined to colts and fillies raised in Culpeper and adjoining Counties, and Counties 
next to adjeming Counties, embracing likewise the colts of the Counties west of the Blue 
Ridge that adjoin any County embraced in the general limits—but to be confined to colts that 


7 july 2 


| never ran a race; four or more entries to make arace. Subscription to close on the Sth 


July. Four entries already 

3. Stake ; mile and repeat, for three and four year old colts that never won a race, raised 
and owned in Culpeper County. Entrance 100 bushels of oats; haif forfeit. Oats to be de- 
livered at Culpeper Court Howse, or at the Race Track, before the race. 

4. Stake ; for three yearold Truffle colts, one mile and repeat Entrance $50; thirty dollara 
forfeit; four or more to make a race. Entries to close on the 15th July, 1836. 

Persons wishing to make entries in any of these stakes, will address—Dr. Pair C. 
Hoventon, Culpeper Court House, Va. Besides these stakes, there will be a Proprietor’s 
Purse and two handsome Jockey Club Purses to be run for, making in all, it is suppowed, at 
least $1000 cash up ; and a very interes:ing match race. These races will commence on the 
thirteenth of September, and continue three or four days only, so as to give time for the 
horses to visit the Course at Charlestown, Jefferson County, where there will be many attrac- 
tions. The races there will commence on the 26th September. 

There is a stake open for next spring, free for any three year old colt at that time, one mile 
and repeat. Entrance $100; half forfeit; four or more tomake arace. Already three have 
entered. Entries to close on the lth July june % 

WASHINGTON COURSE, D.C. 

WEEPSTAKES to be run over the Washington Course, D. C., Fall Meeting, 1836, to som 
) mence second Tueseay in October. 

1. A Post Stake for 3 year old colts and fillies, 2 mile heats; sub. $1000, forfeit $500, to 
close the first of Septem!er; to name at the starting-post, four or more te make a race.— 
To this stake there are likely to be 8 or 10 subscribers. 

2. Sweepstakes for three-year old colts and fillies, 2 mile heats; sub. $200, forfeit $50, to 
name and close the 20th of J.ly next—now 4 subscribers. 

3. Sweepstakes for three-year old colts and fillies, bred in Maryland or District of Colum 
bia, 2 mile heats; sud. $100, forfeit $50—now 4 subscribers. july 2 


TO THE SPORTING AND FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
ILLIAM F. GRIFFIN & CO. would respectfully inform their Friends and the Pubtic, 
and Gentlemen from the South and West, that they have taken the Store formerly 
occupied by Mr. Thomas Richards & Morrell, No. 240 Pear! St. cornerof Burling Slip,where 
they would respectfully invite the attention of gentlemen purchasing Clocks and Wa'ches as 
they have receivedand are continually receiving Invoices of First rate watches consisting of 
London Duplex, Lever, Lepine, and Verge Watches. Some of their Watches a 
pendent Second Hands with the stop Work arranged out side of the case are allowed by the 
best Judges to be the most correct article ever introduced for marking time. Gentlemen 
desirous of purchasing any of the above articles are requested to give us a call as our prices 
will be found most satisfactory. These Watches being chiefly of our own importation we 
are enabled to sell them as low as any other establishment in the city. Gentlemen are re- 
quested to call and inspect the New Assortment, which for Quality and Price are equal, if 
not superior to any in the City. 
New York, April 7th, 1836 


THE IMPORTED HORSE SIR RICHARD, 
wu STAND THIS SPRING, at O. Bailcy’s stable, at the Eagle Hotel, Troe Eh J. 
at $50 the season ; $75 to insure. O.BAI 4 
Trenton, March 20, 1836. mar 2. 
TO SPORTSMEN. 

OBT. A. REED, 76 @hatham-street, New-York, manufactures and repairs all descriptions 
of Guns, Pistols, and all the variety of sporting y yo in the best possible manner. 
R. A. R. has always on hand a great variety of Guns, Pistols, Cleaning Apparatus, Wad 
cutters, Bullet-moulds, Nipple-wrenches, Powder-flasks and Horns, Shot- and Pouches, 
Lock-vices, Game-bags, &c. &c., all of which he warrants of the best quality and at moderate 














with his business. 

R. A. REED takes the present opportunity of returning his thanks to the public for the 
patronage so liberally bestowed npon him since his commencement in and assures 
them that no exertion shall be wanting to retain its present and deserve its future favors. 

. A. ED, 76 Chatham-street. 
N. B. A large assortment of Ducking Guns, suitable for the present season. feb 2 
DAVISON’S COURSE, NEAR TRENTON. 
HE FOLLOWING STAKES are now open, to be run over this Course on the Ist Tues- 
day in September. First Day—A Sweepstake for 3 yr. old colts and fillies which have 
never before started ; mile heats; $25 entrance, half forfeit, and $50 added by the yo 
and to name and close by the Ist of August; four or more to make a race ; and, 
Day—A Stake, mile heats, for colts and fillies, 3 years old; $50 entrance, half forfeit, and @50 
added by the Proprietor ; four or more to make a race, and to name and close by the first of 
August. There willalso be several Purses given at the saine time as the above. 
june 25 JAMES DAVISON, Secretary. 
BOAT RACES. 
TS undersigned, desirous of introducing in the City of Savannah, the inte and beaw 
tiful amusement of Boat Racing, and being the proprietors of several Canoe buik 
in the county of Camden, Ga., hereby respectfully invite the citizens of the State of South 
Carolina to meet them at Savannah, between the day of December and 2h day of Janu- 
ary next, for the purpose of testing the speed ef their boats, on the folowing terms: 

ist. They propose to run their four oared Canoe Boat “ Lizzard,” one straight mile in cals 
weather, opposite the City of Savannah, against any four oared Canoe Boat in the State of 
South Carolina, for $1000. 
2d. They propose to ran their Canoe B “The Goddess of Liberty,” of six oars, one 
straight mile, in calm weather, opposite the City of Savannah, against any six oared Canoe 
Boat, built inthe State of South Carolina, for $1000. 

Any gentleman desi:ous of accepting this invitation, will signify the same, by letter, 1 be 

addressed to both of the undersigned, within ninety days from this date. 

The necessary arrangements for the races can be made after the invitation is accepted, by 

correspondence with the undoodanes. 

CHARLES R. FLOYD, Jeffersonton, Camden County, Ga 
HENRY DUBIGNON, Brunswick, Glynn County, Ga- 

June 13th, 1835, jy B. 


NEW-YORK SPIRIT OF THE ‘TIMES: 


A METROPOLITAN GAZETTS OF THE 


SPORTING, LITERARY AND FASHIONABLE WORLD, 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 











The Nsw Saarms or THs Spixit or THE Times, for Town and Country, commenced Ke 
publication on the 20th February, 1836, (the Old Series comprised five volumes and a supple- 
ment of four numbers), and will be published every Saturday morning, on fine impe 
paper, and with beautiful type. Great care is taken to forward it, strongly a 
egibly directed, by the earliest mails, to its different subscribers throughout the Union, and 
particular attention is paid to its punctual and safe transmission, by ship, to foreign ports. 
Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 


For One Year’s Subscription, in advance. $5 00 

For Six Months Subscription, in advance. obi 250 
The invariable charge for Advertisements is annexed :— 

For one Square, (twenty-two lines), firstins«rtion in the paper. . . . $300 

For Ditto ( itto ), each subsequent insertion, ditto 50 

For one Square, _ two lines), first insertion upon the cover. 

For Ditto ( Ditto ), each subsequent insertion, ditto. 37% 


Yearly advertisers upon the cover are only charged $15 per annum for one square, (4 


or a and at that rate ; tra.zient advertisers are expected to pay in advance, or give & city 
reference. 


Publication office, 157 Broadway, where all communications, post-paid, inay be addressed. 





EDWIN L. GARVIN, 
PRINT@R 





Sweepstakes now open to be run over the Kendall Course, fall, 1836, 
the hes 


$100, h. £. confined to colts bred or owned in Maryland or District of Columbia, and ag far 


south as the Rappahannock. To name and close by the Ist of September, 1836 Three o¢ 


CRA TE 


$100, h. f. free for colis that never won a race. Three or more to make a race. To name 


I. A sweepstakes for colts and filles, spring 1837, then three years old, mile heats, en 
trance $300, forfeit $100. Three ormoreto make arace. Tu nawe and close by let of March, 


2. A sweepstakes for colts and fillies, spring 1837, then three years old, mile heats, $10 eg 


A sweepstakes for colts and fillies, foaled spring 1546. To be run spring 1839, mile ay 
entrance $1,000, forfeit $250. ‘To name and close by the Ist of January, 1637. Now eight sub. 


Sweepstakes open for 3 ys. old Colts & Fillies, over the Union Course, 
‘ECOND MEETING, Fall, 1336.—Two mile heats; entrance $300; forfeit $100. Three og 


The second in the race w receive back stake if five start ; entrance $200; forfeit 100 Pow 


prices. Buys and exchanges new and second-hand Guns, Pistols, and all articles connected . 
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